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Prompt to the minute, millions of words on miles of paper bring the 

news and the angles on the news to the world’s breakfast table every 

day. Helping the press to hold the mirror up to life are I.C.I. chemicals 

—caustic soda for making paper, bleaches to whiten it, pigments to 

tint or colour it, quick-drying solvents for all kinds of ink, acids for 

etching the printing blocks. And now a whole versatile new family of 

I.C.I. products—the polyurethanes—is beginning to figure in the rush 

to print the news. In the form of inking rollers for high-speed presses, 

they run faster and wear longer than anything known before. As 

LI FE fiexible foams, they ensure a soft landing for the }-ton reels of 
newsprint as they roll off the lorries—even give an extra touch of 

HAS MANY resilience to the editorial chair. With scientific advances like this, 


ANGLES I.C.I. is providing new angles on many old problems. 











IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Portrait of the Week— 


rHe UNITED STATES’ FIRST ATTEMPT to put a man 

| into space was postponed because of bad weather, 
| with Commander Shepard already in his space 
suit. and Bob Hope there to see him off 

* 

. CEASE-FIRE IN LAOS not having happened whea 
xpected. which was on Friday, it was said on 
Wednesday that it had taken place on Monday, 

) not expected. If not all over the front. at 

rate somewhere. If not confirmed. at any 

rumoured, If not concluded, at any rate dis 

d A special tribunal was set up in Paris to 

the rebel generals; and three parachute 
nts—one a regiment of the Foreign Legion 

e disbanded. Mr. Tshombe, President of 
K itanga. was arrested by the Central Congolese 

kept in custody. Three Kenyan delegations 
ved in London. one (representing the elected 
ers of the Kenya Government) to ask the | 
h Government for money to deal with 
nplovment and land problems; one to ask for 
sensation for white settlers; and a third. from 
African National Union, to complain about 
sxecing allowed to join the new Kenya Govern- 
it on their terms. Mr. Khrushchev awarded 
| {}r. Castro a Lenin Peace Prize 
* 

(HE OLD BAILEY George Blake, a thirty-eight- 
old government official, was sentenced to 

ty-two years in gaol after pleading guilty to 
ing since 1951 given information to Russia 
ch. according to the Lord Chief Justice, ‘ren- 

ed much of this country’s efforts completely 

The unofficial strike in London’s docks 
> to an end. There was a one-day token strike 
members of the National Association of 

Schoolmasters in Dulwich. and Nottinghamshire 
Scottish teachers proposed strike action in | 

yport of the NUT’s demand for more pay. | 

More than eight hundred nuclear-disarmament | 
ynstrators were arrested for obstruction in the | 

rse of a civil disobedience protest in Whitehall. | 

* | 
rHF UNION OF Shop, Distributive and Allied | 

Workers reversed the decision it took last year to 

port unilateral nuclear disarmament; the 
utive of the National Union of Railwaymen 

ided to support the Gaitskell line; and it looked 

t last as though Mr. Gaitskell might reverse the 

Labour Party’s Scarborough Conference decision. 

The Lord Chief Justice came out in favour of 

corporal punishment, in spite of the conclusions 

reached by the Cadogan Committee, the Home 

Secretary’s Advisory Committee and at least one 

other law lord—Lord Denning, a Lord of Appeal. 

The Government stuck to its plan of putting pub- 

lic money into a new Cunard liner. 


* 


IH! DIRECTOR OF the Sadler’s Wells Trust said 
that the theatre was too old, too small and too 
f London ought to be able, he said, to support 

new, adequate and central opera house. There 
were no signs of such a thing, but a lot of smart 
new betting shops opened up, newly legitimated. 
Hove residents objected to a Dr. Barnardo’s home 
being set up in ‘a high-class residential area,’ and 
were supported by the town-planning committee. 


" 


| {Hf AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS opened their season, | 
}and it rained. The Queen went to Rome, and it | 
| turned out nice for her. King Hussein of Jordan | 
;announced his engagement to a young English- | 
voman, and the Daily Express put on to cover | 
he story Denis Pitts, Malcolm Sussex, Keith | 
Matthews. Robin Douglas-Home, Jack Hill, 
| Geoffrey Wareham, Arthur Smith, David Thur- 
low, Terence Willows, Clifford Luton, Jeremy 
Banks, Tan Buchan and John Weaver, who dis- 
ivered, and revealed. that ‘there was a time 
when she ran through a garden in Suffolk, skip- | 
ping rope in hand, with a pet name for almost | 
very flower.’ 


\ 
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TAKING THE CURRENT 


ND we must take the current when it serves, ginning to make itself felt—particularly on the 
Mr. Julius Nyerere is fond of quoting, or land issue. 

lose our ventures. He has suited the action to the On any reckoning, the Africans in Southern 
admonition: and as a result effected the transition Rhodesia have a right to feel sour about past 
from agitator to first Premier of his country with — land legislation. The Land Setthkement Board has 
less trouble than any other comparable figure ie been distributing property to whites since the 
British colonial history. He has been held up’ war on a basis of nearly 4.000 acres per farm: 
here by Government and Opposition alike as the but the Native Land Husbandry Act gave 
very model of a nationalist leader—so much so African farmers only an average of six acres, 
that the praise must at times be a little embarrass- and this at the cost of expropriating hundreds of 
ing for him; a nationalist leader likes at least the thousands of Africans who had _ previously 
show of colonialist antagonism, for fear that enjoyed communal rights over the land. In such 
his rivals and, worse, his supporters may feel that circumstances, even if political agitation is stilled, 
he is too friendly with the common enemy for land agitation is bound to intensify; and it 
his health. But he has survived embarrassments — is no surprise to hear that the African National 
as well as obstacles; and by all omens is likely to Democratic Party have sent a telegram to Mr. 
continue to do so. Sandys begging him to settle what they imply is 

The lesson? One that has been taught = almost a civil war in rural areas. No doubt their 
innumerable times, though seldom learned: that tally of government arrests is exaggerated; but 
the colonial authorities must also take the current it is a reminder that the future constitution of 
when it serves, even though it may be running in) Southern Rhodesia is not the only—perhaps not 
directions that cause inconvenience and alarm to even the most pressing—problem awaiting 
those who wish to preserve the country’s social solution there. 
and political structure in the form they have 
always known it. In Southern Rhodesia recent! . . 
aust a brief period when Mr. Sandys sat The Middle Way 
to Salisbury and returned—to everybody's sur- UESDAY’s vote against unilateralism by the 
prise, including his own—with what appeared to USDAW conference has been generally 
be a multi-racial agreement in his brief-case. The hailed as a victory for Mr. Gaitskell. It may turn 
current was ready for the taking. It is true that out to be; but only if he stands firm, and prevents 
the agreement was rapidly repudiated by the the soft centre of the Labour Party from turning 
nationalists, but the fact that it could have been to the Crossman-Padley ‘middle way.’ The 
accepted by them even momentarily suggests that USDAW majority for collective security through 
the opportunity for progress towards a con- NATO was very small; the majority in favour of 
stitutional settlement existed. But the progress has another resolution calling for the re-establishment 
been far too slow. The assumption all along has of party unity on the basis of the Crossman- 
been that the Southern Rhodesian munt, as he  Padley plan was far larger. Undoubtedly the uni- 
is known to the whites, is timid and backward _ lateralists, as soon as they realise they are beaten, 
and unlikely to cause trouble; they cannot rid will put their full weight behind the plan; and the 
themselves of their own preconceptions about risk remains that they could carry Conference 
him. But given a lead, and he is likely to become with them next autumn particularly if the anti- 
very troublesome indeed; and reports from Government tide continues to be reflected in by- 
country districts suggest that nationalism is be- election results, restoring hopes of the party’s 
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eventual return to power so long as its ‘unity’ is 
maintained. 

But the Crossman-Padley defence draft is a 
middle way only in the sense that falling between 
two stools is a middle way between sitting firmly 
on one of them. There can be no compromise 
in this dispute. Either the Labour Party commits 
itself to the Atlantic alliance, or it pledges itself 
to opt out. Mr. Gaitskell cannot, therefore, accept 
a draft which is also acceptable to the uni- 
lateralists. Admittedly the unilateralists will 
accept it not on its merits, but simply as a shift 
towards their own ideas, and as a tactical victory 
in their campaign to get rid of Mr. Gaitskell (they 
will, in any case, not accept it for long, their 
determination being to resume the campaign for 
full unilateralism at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity). But the fact that they can even contem- 
plate accepting this draft as it stands is a reflec- 
tion of its ambiguity; and ambiguity on such an 
issue is something no party which hopes for 
power can afford. 


Dock Brief 


NCE again the Port of London has been all 

but closed by an unofficial dock strike. And 
once again union officials and employers have 
trotted out the two familiar explanations—Com- 
munist agitators and the unfathomable mass- 
psychology of the docker. 

These are altogether too glib. Of course a Com- 
munist, dedicated to industrial disruption, will 
take such chances as are presented to him of 
exploiting grievances. And of course a docker is 
more militant than a bank clerk or a shop assis- 
tant. But must we accept that the ordinary pro- 
cesses of human reason cease to operate when 
we pass Blackfriars Bridge, going east? The 
dock strike, disgracefully unconstitutional and 
eminently silly as it was, had a reason, and a 
rather disturbing one at that. It suggests that 
Ernest Bevin’s great national dock labour scheme, 
for all the benefits it has brought to the depressed 
workers of the docks, has raised new problems 
for his Transport and General Workers’ Union 
to which it shows no sign at all of knowing the 
answers. 

The strike was basically a protest against a 
decision of the London Dock Labour Board, a 
body with equal representatives of the employers 
and the trade unions. It was probably a proper 
decision, but it was taken in foolish circumstances 
and does not appear to have been put over to the 
men at all. The Board originally ruled that the 
work being done at Lower Oliver's Wharf—the 
unloading of a barge every three weeks for a 
small manufacturing firm transport 
work’ and must be done by dockers. But succes- 
sive gangs of dockers at the Wharf showed that 
they were neither prepared to do the work 
properly nor at anything approaching what their 
union Officials thought a reasonable wage. The 
dockers exercised their constitutional right to do 
only half a day on the job, and the constant 
changing of gangs disrupted the firm's operations. 

It is arguable that the board ought to have 
taken disciplinary action against one of these 
gangs. Instead, it changed its decision of a year 
previously, and permitted the employer to use his 
own men, registering them as ‘listed’ men under 
the dock labour scheme for the purpose. Inevit- 


was ‘port 


ably, unofficial leaders were able to present this 
as ‘taking work away from the dockers’ and the 
strike followed; and union officials were in an 
impossible position, since they were party to the 
decision against which the strike was directed. 

The dock labour scheme is a great experiment 
in joint management. Perhaps a union which is 
close enough to its members can combine the roles 
of negotiating on their behalf and controlling 
their employment. In London, the TGWU has 
lamentably failed in that admittedly difficult task. 
Mr. Cousins should exercise his considerable per- 
sonality and organising power in doing something 
soon to promote ‘togetherness,’ for if he does not, 
Bevin’s great scheme will come toppling down 
around his head. 


Advertisement Tax 


HEN the Chancellor announced that he 
palin to tax the revenue from televi- 
sion advertising, his hearers were under the 
impression that he expected the money to come 
out of the pockets of the contracting companies. 
This, certainly, was the implication of his quip 
about having a certain responsibility for the 
introduction of commercial television (Mr. Lloyd 
was its solitary backer on the Beveridge Com- 
mittee); ‘I am sure that those concerned with 
the payment of the duty,’ he said, ‘will not mind 
too much being bitten by the hand that originally 
fed them.’ Mild Opposition cheers greeted his 
announcement of the levy, and at first it 
aroused no Conservative qualms—understand- 
ably, as many Conservatives feel that as the 
contractors are in effect State-sponsored and 
State-protected monopolies, they may reasonably 
be milked for the taxpayers’ benefit. The 
Times expressed what was probably the general 
view in its Budget leader when it said that of all 
the new levies this was ‘the most logical and 
unassailable.’ 

So it might have been, if the money was in 
fact going to come from the contractors. But 
most of them have announced that they propose 
to pass the full amount of the duty on to the 
advertisers. In ordinary circumstances—where, 
for example, a rise in the duty on beer pushes up 
the cost of the pint—the producer runs some 





Thirteen years ago this month, the State 
of Israel was proclaimed: and the Arab 
refugees, who until that time had been 
simply displaced persons, became people 
without a country; squatters on the borders 
of what had been their homeland. There 
are now over a million of them, most of 
them surviving on rations from UNWRA; 
and their plight has many times been shown 
on television and movingly described in 
articles. But virtually nothing is done: and 
one reason why nothing is done is that a 
doubt remains: are they genuine refugees? 
Need they have fled from Israel in 1948? Or 
are they—as a character puts it in Leon 
Uris’s ‘Exodus’—‘kept caged like animals in 
suffering as a deliberate political weapon’? 

Erskine B. Childers has been doing some 
research into The Other Exodus; and under 
that title he will describe, as far as it can 
be reconstructed, what really happened 
thirteen years ago, in next week’s ‘Specta- 
tor.’ 
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risk of reducing revenue if he passes on the tax 
to the consumer, because people may drink less 
beer, but this does not apply to television adver- 
tising, because the demand for time exceeds the 
supply and the supply is limited. What the Chan. 
cellor has imposed, then, is a tax not on the 
contractors, but on the advertisers—-as he has 
now admitted. 

The stoic calm with which this news has 
grected by the press may be based on the 
that a tax on television commercials will 
the advertisers flocking back to buy space 
newspapers. But will they? In Harrogat 
week Mr. Alastair Sedgwick of Gillette b! 
told the Newspaper Society Conference th: 
the advertisers are required to find the 1 
to meet this new tax, they will have to rec 
their position, ‘and it may be that we sha 
compelled to eliminate some of those newsp 
Which are currently on our press schedulk 
far from curbing the large profits of the 
television contractors, he concluded, ‘it 
more likely that it will affect those newsp 
Which today are fighting for existence.” 

When Mr. R. T, Paget, MP, propose 
advertising tax in the Commons three year 
the Spectator used a similar argument 
him. It would not, we suggested, put a cu: 
mass advertising, as he hoped: it 
to diminish advertising conducted for go 
and for the better information of the pul 
the type of ‘advertising on which the 
newspapers and all journals of opinion and 
ture largely depend. To some Socialist 
course, this is precisely the kind of advert 
they would like to see disappear. They feel 
rightly, that the growth of prestige and i: 
tional advertising has done much to remov 
old brand-image of the hard-faced capitalist 
the wicked world of Big Business, of the pepp 
cornerer and the arms-vendor. As a result 
public opinion is now better disposed to ind 
and better-informed about the giant corpora! 
Conservative fears about the tax, expressed i 
Commons on Tuesday, are consequently just 
and we hope that the MPs who voiced then 
carry on their campaign against it by 
down an amendment to the Finance Bill. Fo: 
levy represents a barely disguised revival 
of the ‘taxes on knowledge’ whose repeal wa 
of the great achievements of the last cent 
one which no Conservative Government 


would 


have contemplated re-enacting. 


Out of Internment 


9s welcome piece of news from Belfast 
reached us just too late for our Ulster 1 
ber deserves a mention this week; the rel 
the last of the internees. For a while suspe 


republicans were kept in ships, a practice v 
smacked of Dickensian times when 
sentenced to the hulks; more recently they 
been in Crumlin Road Gaol. Whatever the 
ditions in which they were held, though. it 
a disturbing thought that in any part of 
United Kingdom men should be imprisoned \ 
out trial for an indefinite period; and it is a r 
to hear that the last batch of seven, out of 
who were there at one time last year, are now 
free. 

It is doubly satisfactory, because the decision 


men 
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was taken, according to the Minister of Home 
Affairs, on the advice of the police, who believe 
that it is now safe to let the internees go. In 
other words. they feel that the IRA threat need 
co longer be taken seriously. This does not mean, 
of course, that there is no risk of further 
small gangs of men, or individual 

will continue to give trouble by 


incidents; 


republicans 





isolated acts of sabotage, particularly around 
the Border. Still, it is a symptom of the changed 
attitude to Partition, in the South as well as in 
the North: a growing disposition to admit that 
whatever the rights and wrongs of establishing 
the Border forty years ago, it cannot now be 
removed; and a growing distaste for the futile 
violence of a dedicated but misguided minority 


Middle-Class Through and Through 


From SARAH GAI.!HAM 


HE nmeo-romantic melodrama in 
j pe German politics 
stolid and pedestrian than usual at the moment. 
The psychic malady of this century, nihilism, 


Algeria 


seem even more 


seems to have jumped once again to a new 
home. France; while Germany is middle-class 

sugh and through 

lhe two big parties are lined up now for the 
e yn struggle. As like as two production lines, 
the only difference between them is that one 
alone has up to now held success in fee; the 
inly issue is, Which will take the solid prize of 
power and responsibility for the next four years. 
[here is little doubt of the result; but even if 
the Social Democrats did win, it need make no 
dificrence to the state of the country, unless the 
steelmasters, bankers and successful salesmen 
allow their old fear of the ‘Socialist’ label to 
panic them into trying to sabotage a different 
government instead of pragmatically making 
peace with it and using it 

Leaving aside election promises, the coalition 
question is really the only political one in the 
election. Up to last week the Social Democrats 
had not quite given up vaguely formulated 
hopes of a coalition with the Christian Demo- 
crats, the so-called ‘Austrian pattern’ which was 
given fresh impetus by the new coalition in Bel- 
gium. Perhaps the Socialists wanted a coalition 
from despair of ever swinging the vote towards 
themselves; or perhaps, even if they did, they 
lack confidence in their power to govern. Their 
main drawback in the eyes of the electorate has 
been that they are a party against Adenauer 
than a party for something—except 
dogmas which nobody, not even themselves, be- 
lieved in. They lacked new ideas as long as the 
old party theorists were in command, and until 
the empiricist Willy Brandt took their 
leadership they lacked men, too, out of an old- 
fashioned fear of strong personalities. But at 
the CDU Party congress at Cologne last week, 
scotched by the Chan- 
the Socialists can no longer hope for a 


rather 


over 


that hope was finally 
cellor; 
coalition with the government party as long as 
Adenauer, now eighty-five, lives. 

The Christian Democrats have never had an 
ibsolute majority, but they have easily domin- 
iled a coalition with (mainly) the Free Demo- 
Inside that coalition it does not matter 
that the little partners are to the Right; they 


crals 


do what the Chancellor says in any case. But 
in fact the electorate is roughly divided into 
thirds. One-third goes to the smaller parties 

mostly for special such as being 
Originally from Eastern Germany and therefore 
Owing a loyalty to politicians devoted to 


reasons, 





VIENNA 


regional, and illusory, interests. The other third 
of the votes goes solidly to the Social Demo- 
crats. The Right-wing parties would not make 
a coalition with the Socialists unless they were 
clearly going to win; to win they must get a 
swing of around 10 per cent. or more of the 
split-up third of the voters. The only major 
issue Which would swing such a large percentage 
in the otherwise stable West Germany is, 
probably, the question of the Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier of East Germany with Poland. Resentment 
among the dispossessed from the East would 
cause a considerable swing against Adenauer; 
it would not be a vote for the Socialists, but 
they might gain enough from it to win. 

If the Social Democrats did gain a slight 
majority—it could hardly be a big one in present 
circumstances—they would have to find one or 
collaborators among the small parties. 
Because of their lack of experience and the 
historical memory of their perhaps unmerited 
failure in the Weimar Republic, they could not 
dominate their coalition with the authority of 
the old Chancellor; and this ability of a small 
coalition partner to put pressure on the major 
partner would cause a slight political (not social) 
unease in West Germany, probably resulting in 
a lack of confidence outside the country and 
a weakening of the Mark. 


more 


To those who have commercial or emotional 
grounds for wishing West Germany ill this might 





‘All the scrapin’ we 


‘ad to do fer ‘im to be a teacher an’ ther 
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look superficially a good idea; in fact it would 
be an unmitigated misfortune for Western 
Europe. The Germans have good reasons for 
their almost pathological fear of a fall in their 
currency, and any momentary gain in foreign 
trade to Germany’s rivals would soon be paid 
for in a series of weakening coalitions which 
would rapidly lose the grudging support of in- 
dustry and banking. Instead of a rich, stable 
but friendly rival, a weakened Germany might 
lose markets to her rivals, but would also lose 
the power to contain Communism and Russian 
imperialism. East Germany, already the world’s 
sixtn industrial unit, would climb the scale slowly 
as West Germany, now fourth, slid down 

This is speculation, but not far in the future— 
and not really very speculative. It is not, of course, 
known what was discussed between Chancellor 
Adenauer and President Kennedy in Washing- 
ton, but the Old Man is said to have looked even 
more rigid, his eyes even bleaker than usual, on 
his return. Not long before, Willy Brandt is 
said to have been greeted as ‘of my generation’ 
by the President; the well-informed Die Zeit 
between Adenauer 
and Kennedy could be summed up as not more 
than cool and businesslike. And it is also believed 
that the President leans slightly towards formal 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line. 

On the other hand, due almost entirely to 


reports that conversations 


Dr. Adenauer’s tenacity, progress is being made 
slowly and with a curious appearance of ad- 
vancing backwards—with the integration of 
Europe. However halting, that progress is real. 
The Oder-Neisse frontier as a political question 
is not real. However much emotion it generates, 
its recognition or rejection is not a matter of 
practical politics, it is a matter of form. 
Meantime, however, in the strangely soporific 


atmosphere—both climatic and_ political—of 


Bonn, which makes every decision a major effort, 
men plot the new course of German history, the 
struggle for succession and line-up of allegiance 
which is not too far distant. For not even 
Adenauer, it is assumed, can live for ever. But 
that is another, and an intricate, story. 











‘e goes Off to the boozer with 


"is dad. 


Chalk 


It Up 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Tue case of the chalk-working 
pit at Saffron Walden (it would 
be his constituency), and the 
actions of the Minister 6f Hous- 
ing in overriding his Inspector’s 
report on the Public Inquiry, 
which I examined in detail on 
March 17, has now taken a num- 
ber of disquieting turns 
First, a brief recapitulation vf 
the facts. When, in March, 1958, Major Aubrey 
Buxton, who farms land at Stansted, Essex, 
heard that there had been an application to work 
chalk for agricultural lime at a neighbouring (dis- 
used) pit, he spoke, concerned at the possible 
effect on his crops and livestock, to the local 
Planning Officer. This official told him that the 
project ‘had the backing of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture’; Major Buxton was subsequently relieved 
to hear from the then Minister (Mr. John Hare) 
that he had only just heard of the application 
and that no view one way or the other had been 
expressed. But at an informal meeting called 
locally by the Divisional Planning Officer to dis- 
cuss the project, a representative of the Ministry 
of Agriculture attended and expressed himself 
strongly in support of the quarrying project. 

The local authority dismissed the application; 
the firm appealed; a public inquiry was held; and 
the Inspector upheld the dismissal. The Ministry 
of Agriculture was not represented at the inquiry. 
Later, the Minister of Housing overrode his 
Inspector’s report and allowed the application; 
in his letter announcing this he said he had ‘con- 
sulted the Minister of Agriculture’-—after the 
close of the Inquiry. Major Buxton went to court. 
There, the Ministry of Housing argued that the 
‘consultation’ with the Ministry of Agriculture 
was only a request to know whether they wanted 
to add anything, and they had not. The judge had 
reluctantly to decide against Major Buxton and 
his associates when the Ministry took the tech- 
nical point that they were not, in the strict legal 
sense, ‘aggrieved persons.’ 

The matter was then referred to the Council 
for Tribunals, the body set up after the Franks 
Report, which in turn referred it to the Lord 
Chancellor. Now the Lord Chancellor has given 
his decision; he says that the Minister of Housing 
acted entirely properly, and seems to consider the 
matter closed. Wherein, he errs. 

1. The Lord Chancellor says that the Agricul- 
tural Land Service Officer of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, who advise planning authorities on 
applications involving the loss of agricultural 
land, made no comments because no loss of 
agricultural land was involved. 

This won’t do. Mr. Hare (Minister of Agricul- 
ture when the business started) wrote to Major 
Buxton saying that ‘My Land Commissioner 
hopes to have a word with you about the 
implications of the proposal from your point of 
view and will be getting in touch with you in a 
day or two.’ This makes it clear that matters 
directly affecting agriculture apart from the lime 
question were involved; and incidentally the Land 
Officer has never, to this day, been in touch with 


Major Buxton, despite the then Minister’s 
assurance that he would do so ‘in a day or. two. 

2. The Lord Chancellor says, following this 
point, that ‘there was thus no question of the 
attendance of any officer of the Ministry of 
Agriculture at the appeal inquiry.’ 

This will hardly do; if the possibility of chalk 
damaging crops and livestock in the area is not 
a matter in which the Ministry of Agriculture 
should hold at least a watching brief at an inquiry 
—particularly since this was the whole basis of 
the objectors’ appearance at the inquiry—what 
is? 

3. The Lord Chancellor says that the Minister 
of Housing decided to consult the Ministry of 
Agriculture (after he had received his Inspec- 
tor’s report) ‘mainly because it had been argued 
at the inquiry . . . that there would be dust which 
might be detrimental to crops and animals, on 
which point of course the expert knowledge is to 
be found in the Ministry of Agriculture. Their 
experts confirmed the view already expressed by 
those in the Ministry of Housing. They said that 
in their opinion there was unlikely to be dust 
nuisance...’ 

This not only won’t do at all; it presents some 
very disturbing questions for the Minister of 
Housing to answer. It was argued on his behalf 
in court, and he wrote specifically to Major 
Buxton to say, that he had consulted the Ministry 
of Agriculture ‘by asking whether they wished 
to add anything. Had they done so, we should of 
course have informed the parties to the Appeal 
and invited their comments; that would have 
been our duty. But in fact they did not wish to 
raise any fresh points for consideration . . - 
Now, it appears, the Minister of Housing con- 
sulted the Ministry of Agriculture because he 
wanted that Ministry’s expert advice (which he 
got). Apart from the question of relative accept- 
ability of the expert evidence involved—the objec- 
tors’ experts had inspected the sites, were leading 
authorities on the subject and were 
cxamined, while the Ministry’s experts are un- 
named, did not inspect the site and were not ques- 
tioned at all—it is essential to have a full explan- 
ation of the discrepancy between what the Minis- 
ter of Housing claimed (in court and by letter) he 
asked and received from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and what the Lord Chancellor now declares 
he asked and received. 

The Lord Chancellor claims that the original 
interest of the Ministry of Agriculture was con- 
fined to their proper interest in the production 
of chalk for agricultural lime. And the Lord 
Chancellor states that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s experts agreed ‘with the evidence produced 
by the Appellants at the inquiry about production 
need.’ 

This won't even begin to do. No evidence what- 
ever about production need was produced by the 
Appellants at the inquiry. What is more, and 
worse, there was evidence on production need at 
the inquiry by the objectors. This purported to 
show that there was no production need; the 
Appellants did not contest it, let alone bring 
rebutting evidence, and the Inspector accepted it. 


cross- 
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The only suggestion of production need made ig 
this case, in fact, has come from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. This clearly constitutes the ‘fresh 
factual evidence’ that would have laid a duty on 
the Minister of Housing to consult the parties, 
and saps still further the Minister of Housing’s 
denials of consultation with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

In the Crichel Down case Ministry officials 
clearly thought they knew best what ought to be 
done, and turned out to be none too carefu! in 
the methods they adopted to make sure it was 
done. It took a long time, a lot of money, a great 
deal of bitter public and private wrangling, a 
special inquiry, the ‘posting’ of some Ministry 
officials, and. the resignation of the Minister of 
Agriculture, before the dust was laid on that busi- 
ness; let us hope that rather less will be necessary 
in this one. 

* 

The increasingly shameful affair of the Bahraini 
Prisoners on St. Helena is moving towards what 
may prove to be its close. Fresh legal proceedings 
have now been set in motion; a party of lawyers 
for both sides, plus a judge, are to leave for St. 
Helena towards the end of this month, where the 
prisoners’ application for a writ of habeas corpus 
should be heard about June 7. 

Meanwhile, some further information has come 
my way as to the conditions of the three prisos 
The Ruler of Bahrain (who, of course, rules « 
with British support), who started this w! 
bitter story with his fake trial (of which the ve 
dict was announced before the court—of his re! 
was even convened), appears to be indu 
ing in a series of petty persecutions of the 1 
and their families. Last year the Bahraini author 
started confiscating books 
prisoners’ families (incidentally, I am happy to b 
able to correct my earlier statement that Mr. . 
Bakar’s daughter is ill; this now turns out not 
be the case) wished to send them—Mr. Al Bak: 
knows of fifteen books thus stolen already. 
addition, the Bahraini authorities have sta 
censoring the prisoners’ letters to their famil 
literally tearing pieces out of them. And, a fing 
refinement of pointless cruelty, they are 
delaying letters both to and from the prisoners 
for anything up to three months. 

None of this affects the basis of the case, o 
which is that for well over four years 
three men have been imprisoned in a British 
colony at the request of the tyrant who faked 
their trial, and that it is possible that the wrong 
may soon be righted. 

But this depends above all on one thing. 
Despite the great generosity of Spectator readers 
in responding to the appeal for funds launched 
by the Committee set up for that purpose (con- 
sisting of Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, MP, Mr. Jeremy 
Thorpe, MP, Mr. John Stonehouse, MP, Mr. 
Donald Chesworth, LCC, and myself) a great deal 
more money is needed immediately if the case is 
not to founder for sheer lack of funds. I there- 
fore now renew the appeal for money to be sent, 
payable in the case of cheques and postal orders 
to ‘St. Helena Prisoners Defence Fund’ to me at 
the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC! 
The need is great, and urgent; but what is at stake 
is greater and more urgent, and other things 
besides. 
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Dunlopillo romps home comfortably 
—on COAL 


Few of the discoveries of mankind have been so delightful 
as the invention of latex foam, which introduced a new 
concept of comfort into life. It has encouraged new 
design in upholstered furniture, has ended the time- 
honoured toil of mattress turning and airing, and defeated 
that busy little nuisance, the moth. But best of all it has 
brought the princely comfort of Dunlopillo mattresses 
and upholstery to rest tired limbs and make even the 
hardest day seem richer in comfortable retrospect. 

At the major Dunlop boilerhouses in Birmingham, 
Coventry, Hirwaun, Liverpool, Manchester and Pannal, 
coal is the fuel chosen for firing the boilers. The wise 
men who control the Dunlopillo Division choose coal 
because it provides maximum heat for the minimum cost; 
because coal—mechanically stoked—burns smokelessly, 
and because Britain’s coalfields can supply all the coal 


that British industry will need for generations to come. 

Dunlop choose coal as the ideal fuel for the production 
of a vast range of goods and services that are famed 
throughout the world. Follow their example and you’ll 
never spend a sleepless night tussling with fuel problems. 
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Here are some key facts and figures about the 
consumption of coal by Dunlop in the U.K. 

.. Shell and Water Tube 

H Mechanical stokers 

Steam pressure: . . .80-225 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Steam temperature: . . poses . .324 F—530°F 
Continuous max. rating: . . . - »1,000,000 Ibs. of steam per hour 
Annual fuel consumption: 250,000 tons of coal 


SOLID FUEL— 
more heat at less cost—and it’s British 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS GOING FORWARD ON COA [ 


BSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 





Christiansen and Beaverbrook 


By BRIAN 


FEW years ago | came back from holiday 
A: find a letter telling me to see Arthur 
Christiansen: he had liked some articles of mine, 
and wondered if | would be interested in working 
for the Express. When we met. ‘Chris, as he was 
universally known in Fleet Street among those 
of us who had never met him, said he was look- 
ing for a leader-writer; and it did not take him 
long to see that my opinions were unlikely to 
prove suitable. ‘Features?’ | asked hopefully. He 
pondered a moment, and then rejected the idea 
1 would only be lost, he said, in the Features 
Department, where already there were too many 
writers whose by-lines appeared in the paper too 
seldom for his comfort or theirs. 

In one sense I regret the soundness of his 
judgmeni on that occasion To have worked in 
Fleet Street without working for Lord Beaver- 
brook is like having been in the forces without 
seeing action. One would not have liked it, and 
one might not have survived it; but without it, 
that sense of inadequacy lingers which used to 
plague Scott Fitzgerald, because his draft never 
went to Europe. Still, it was something to have 
been asked; and the interview gave an impression 
of Christiansen confirmed by subsequent en- 
counters and by Headlines All My Life*: that 
one of the secrets of his success was the constant 
search for unknowns (unlike most Fleet Street 
editors, who waited for talent to display itself 
and then bought it over at inflated prices), 
coupled with his hunch for guessing which of 
the potential recruits paraded before him would 
be no use in the Express. I was touched, too, that 
he did not take the easy way out. One man more 
or less in the Features Department at that time 
would hardly have been noticed; and he could 
have used it as a bait, with the real intention of 
securing a leader-writer. A nice man, I felt; and 
considering he had so much power for so long, it 
is a tribute to him how few enemies he made. 

And yet, there remains the picture of all 
those doomed men in the Features limbo. 
Christiansen spoke of them with the gentle regret 
of a Teiresias introducing the Dead in the halls 
of Hades: as if their existence was melancholy 
but inevitable—in the nature of things; some- 
thing he could do nothing about. Nor could he; 
for though nominally he had been editor for 
twenty years, he was firmly in the grip of the 
system he had created, under the proprietor he 
had so loyally served. He was not, never could 
be, ‘editor’ in the traditional sense of the word. 

With Christiansen the editorial function has 
resumed the place it had occupied in the 
eighteenth century. Then, the owner of a news- 
paper employed editors to look after the mech- 
anics of newspaper production; they combined 
the functions now divided up between a host of 
prefixes—managing, deputy, associate, assistant, 
and sub.; and they had no real authority. The 
first man to deserve the title of editor proper 
was Thomas Barnes of the Times in the 1820s. 
With Delane and C. P. Scott the impression grew 
that the term applied to a man who was in abso- 
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lute charge of a paper, subject only to the over- 
riding power of the owners to sack him or, if 
they did not dare to, to seli their shares. This 
concept of editorial power never applied in more 
than a minority of newspapers, and with the 
advent of Northcliffe it ceased for a while to be 
true even of the Times; but it is the one that still 
lingers in the public mind Yet in all but a hand- 
ful vt papers editor means little. My first Fleet 
Street appointment as leader-writer was made by 
the Managing Director of the group without the 
consent of, without even reference to, the editor 
of the paper; and as Patrick Campbell remarked 
in the Spectator a few months ago, it is possible 
to live on Fleet Street's lower slopes without ever 
finding out which of the scurrying executives the 
editor actually is 

Beaverbrook and Christiansen Were not respon- 
sible for this change; but they carried it a stage 
further than it had been taken before. Beaver- 
brook was in fact the editor, Christiansen the 
managing editor; and when Beaverbrook said, 
Weii isn’t Czechoslovakia a far-away country?’ 
Christiansen, though he felt sick, agreed that it 
was and ‘got on with my job of producing an 
exciting newspaper. | regardeti that as my pur- 
pose, and Beaverbrook’s to adumbrate, formu- 
late, and pursue the political policies.’ This is a 
tenable attitude. It is possible, indeed certain, that 
if Christiansen had been in charge of political 
policy the Express would have been more 
respected politically, but he had no way of know- 
ing this; a-political himself, it was as reasonable 
that he should decide to stick to his last as that 
a captain should sail his ship without worrying 
about the shipping line’s policy. 

The trouble was that he did his work as manag- 
ing editor all too well. The eccentricities of the 
Beaverbrook line washed over him, leaving him 
relativety unaffected; it was the men who worked 
for him who came badly out of it. To secure the 
kind of newspaper he wanted, Christiansen says, 
he had to mould writers: to ‘put dozens of 
people who are household names through the 
wringer. Among the critics he had to bully into 
being ‘amenable’ (in the context the term has 
the sinister ring of a brainwashing experiment) 
were James Agate, Daniel George, John Pudney, 
Paul Holt, Jonah Barrington, Leonard. Mosley, 
John Barber and Nancy Spain. The fact that he 
admits Agate was the ‘shining exception’ who re- 
mained incorrigible suggests, unless I am reading 
too much into the phrase, that Christiansen most 
admired those who did not succumb to his treat- 
ment, and well he might: that wringer of his 
has wrung exceedingly dry. All too many Express 
men, household names once and still legends in 
some pubs off Fleet Street, have disappeared into 
obscurity, or hang around resembling those 
inflated wine skins that dangle outside doorways 
in the Middle East, making pained noises in any 
passing breeze. 

To say, as Christiansen does, ‘I kept more 
good men than I lost’ is not necessarily something 
he should be proud of. Many stayed because in 
adapting to the Express’s ways they unfitted 
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themse:ves tor any other writing. He laments ihe 
escape from the Express of Aian Moorehead and 
James Cameron: can he find two repulations as 
respecteo among those who remained captive? 
Among the bhumorists yes—-Beachcomber, 
Osbert Lancaster; but they were spared treat- 
men. tc make them amenable because their func- 
tion tke Low’s and Vicky’s, was to be deiiber 
ately off-beat. But among the regulars? Sor 
very competent journalists stayed—the Exp: 
has ¢ surprisingly high survival rate, but their 
reputatior has often been absurdly intlaied 
‘Strube may have ‘ranked head and shoulders 
above ai: his rivals in the affections of the Britist 
pubiic, but his cartoons were on a Mrs Da 
Diary level, his equivalent today is not even Gil 
—it is the Applebys 

The etiect on Left-wing politicians of work 
for the Express would make an _ interesting 
subject for research. It is possible to argue 
a journalist should regard himself as a iawye: 
who does his best for his clients even though he 
may not agree with them; but no lawyer has 
continually to take cases against his political . 
morai Working for Beaverbrook mu 
sooner ov later create a conflict of loyalties. There 
is a revealing moment in Headlines All My Li 
where Christiansen describes how the smear 
headline on a Harold Laski story—THE 
SOCIALISTS’—was presented to him by a Socialis! 
any Left-winger, 


grain. 


NATIONAL 


even one employed on sor 
job altogether remote from the paper's politic 
might have wondered, seeing this headlin 
Whether he could stay in a newspaper capab! 
of such tactics. 

The effects differed according to the individual 
A few men with Socialist backgrounds (sume 
of them picked up by the paper because the skill 
with which they have presented an anti-Beaver- 
brook case excited the admiration of their target} 
soon shed their old beliefs and began to write 
as if ghosting for their new master—which the; 
occasionally were. They were hated or despised 
(according to their position in the hierarchy) b 
their colleagues; but in a sense their attitude was 
more logical, and less painful to them, than that 
of Socialists who tried to combine diverging 
loyalties. It is easy to claim that the anti-Socialis 
case, cogently put, can do no real harm, and 
may even strengthen the cause by illuminating 
its weaknesses (the kind of argument Defoe used 
to use when he worked for the Tories); or to sa 
that the Express has shown itself to be withou 
political influence, so what is written in it doe 
not matter. But these are rationalisations; an 
the use of them in time can be destructive 
Perhaps as a result, politicians who have worked 
for the paper seem to suffer thereafter from 4 
kind of imbalance; it is not so much that the; 
lose respect or trust as that in some indefinable 
way they cease to count—except as mavericks 
and rebels. It is hard, for example, to think of 
them as filling ministerial posts, should the 
Opposition ever be returned to power. 

But it is on the ordinary reporter thai 
the effect of the method has been pa: 
ticularly unfortunate, owing to the establishmen‘ 
of the code which has brought the press into such 
disrepute—notably over intrusion. Christiansen 
admits to the original responsibility : 

When a murderer was hanged I wanted to 
know how his children were faring; when a giv 
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rocketed to stardom I wanted to know whether 
her parents had contributed. . . . But the idea 
got out of hand. The human story, like the size 
of headline type, seems nowadays to be sought 
ruthlessly at the sacrifice of taste, sense, and 
decent feelings 
This getting-out-of-hand, though, was surely 
inevitable; Christiansen is talking like a man who 
has convinced himself that all he wants to do is 
kiss the girl, not realising that if the project is 
successful. the next step is bound to follow—if 
not from him, from others who have seen him 
Here. again, the Express has not been the worst; 
when the gossip columnists plumbed their muddy 
depths a couple of years ago before the Queen ex- 
posure, Tanfield more than Hickey was regarded 
as the chief offender. But it was the Express 
that established the code—that in the pursuit of 
a story the end justifies the means. A reporter, 
provided he kept within the law, avoided riling 
the proprietor’s friends, and did nothing that 
would rebound later in the form of unsavoury 
publicity. could consider almost any expedient 
justified. The journalistic techniques recounted 
by Evelyn Waugh in Scoop were not, of course, 
invented by the Express, but Express men per- 
fected them—and were admired for doing so. 
The reporter who fabricated an account of an 
episode, from hearsay, phoning it through while 
rivals were out collecting their first-hand stories; 
the critic who caught the early editions of the 
paper with a notice of a performance he had not 
seen; the photographer who staged a riot picture 
re realistic than the real shots—these men 
were admired in Fleet Street for their flair, not 


fired for their deception 








Working for newspapers when they a 
moral code distinct from the one prevailing 
er professions inevitably has a disintegrating 


effect. The journalist ceases to be able to judge 
nat is ethical and what is not. Christiansen 
mself. though the process has obvious 
itfected him far less than some notorious subor- 
dinates. shows signs of this. He blandly quotes 
trom one of his celebrated bulletins 
So far as the news columns of the paper are 
concerned, we seek only one thing—absclute 
impartiality 
—a profession of faith that will cause some wry 
amusement in such organisations as the British 
Council. And in one of the book’s few rancorous 
passages he denounces Tom Driberg’s biography 
of Beaverbrook for its ‘offensive references to 
his private life.” Anybody who has found himself 
pursued by one of the three dozen William 
Hickeys since Driberg held that office, or by 
three Hickeys simultaneously, may be forgiven 
for wondering why Lord Beaverbrook should be 
spared the attentions his columnists have so often 


lo handle news with integrity, Christian- 
sen believes, requires a sense of moral values 
which burns and burns and burns. ‘Sometimes,’ 
> admits wistfully, ‘the flame may have died in 
te in the hustle and cynicism of Fleet Street.’ 
If it did, he can be sure it died in many other 
young journalists; brought to the Express at a 
salary so far beyond past expectation that the 
f 


spect oF resig 


pre nation became extremely diffi- 
ult for them, and still more for their wives and 


smilies; put through the wringer; made big 
mames for a few years; and then? 
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Britain and Europe 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


F the recent mass of contradictory statements 
| rumours concerning Britain’s possible 
entry into the European Common Market have 
done nothing else, at least they have concentrated 
attention on a problem which does not grow any 
easier with the passing of time. Out of the mists 
surrounding Mr. Macmillan’s Washington talks 
with President Kennedy, there seemed to emerge 
a withdrawal of American objections to a British 
entry into Europe, as well as some assurance that 
that entry would not be long delayed. Mr. Maud- 
lings recent denials that anything was in the 
wind (or that he himself had been outvoted in 
the Cabinet) need hardly be taken as having 
finally extinguished such hopes. Even if the 
British Government had decided upon the most 
unqualified adherence to the Community, it 
would still be necessary to deny such a decision 
up to the moment of its being made public 

The dangers of a divided Europe are now 


sufficiently clear for attempts at reunification to 
take on fresh urgency. Apart from such local 
fears as are to be found, for instance, in the port 
of Hamburg at a coming severance from its 
Scandinavian markets, there is also the danger 
of spreading European differences into Africa 
these days of Pan-Africanism the States of the 

d French-speaking portions of Africa 

are not likely to tolerate the raising of tariff 
barriers between them for very long, and if this 
were the only problem arising out of a divided 
uld be reason enough to end the 


division. But it is very far from being the only 
reason—there are also the long-term conse 
Guences of reciprocal investment by the Six and 


ht create both overproduc- 





ustrial interest in mainta 


It is not always easy, though, to come to con 
clusions on this complex subject. For this reason 
nalist has reason to be grate- 
ful to the International Press Institute, which 
recently organised a seminar on the problem, and 
to Miriam Camps who has laid out the different 
plans neatly in a PEP pamphlet.* 

Supposing that Britain sincerely wishes an 
association between the Six and the Seven (and 
at this date there ts no reason to believe anything 
else), what method should be adopted to bring 
it about? Miss Camps classifies the possible 
policies into four main types: 

(1) The Single European Market Approach 
(This includes such proposals as the now 
abandoned Free Trade Area, the Miiller- 
Armack plan for a common external tariff, 
the joining of EFTA by the Six suggested by 
the President of the German Federation 
of Industry and Mr. Heath’s Strasbourg 
iffer of a customs union.) 

(2) The ‘United Kingdom Join the Six’ Ap- 
proach. (Presumably this would also have 
to imply agreement for such members of the 
Seven as wished to follow Britain together 
with a form of association for countries such 
1s Austria or Switzerland who might fi: 
their neutrality compromised by joining the 
Community.) 

(3) The OECD of Atlantic Community Ap- 


f 
proach 











* Four APPROACHES TO THE EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


By Miriam Camps. (PEP, 3s. 6d.) 


(4) The Global or GATT Approach. (This en- 
tails a negotiation within the tramework of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade for the reciprocal lowering of cus- 
toms barriers by the Six and the Seven—a 
solution which would require American 
support and action in the same sense.) 

The first of these solutions seems to be open 
in ali its varieties to something of the same 
objections as the original Free Trade Area; and 
of the other alternatives the OECD and 
GATT approaches duplicate each other. The 
forrner has the disadvantage of looking a little 
too like an economic infra-structure for the 
NATO military alliance to be welcome to the 
uncommitted (and, therefore, excluded) coun- 
tries: the latter is a procedure which is frequently 
advocated for want of anything better, and which 
might indeed stave off the worst effects of econo- 
mic division, but it would be no substitute for a 
more fundamental solution. Reciprocal lowering 
of tariffs is not the same thing as the creation of 
a single economy operating over a continental 
area. nor Would it produce the same benefits for 
Britain 

So we are left with the proposition that Britain 
ought to join the Six—a_ proposition which 
(Europeans had better face up to it) is full of 
practical difficulties. It is true that these have 
changed somewhat in relative magnitude since 
the Maudling negotiations broke down. Then, 
imperial preference and the British farmer were 
the obstacles most frequently pointed to by com- 
mentators. Now the Commonwealth (with the 


exception of some of its African members) does 


not represent so serious a problem for anyone 
except Lord Beaverbrook, and the British farmer 
is beginning to be dwarfed by the British con- 
sumer. The realignment of British methods of 
subsidising agriculture and, hence, of British food 
orices on the continental level, which would be 
necessary if Britain agreed to the Rome treaty 
without any reservations at all, have been esti- 
mated to mean a rise in the cost of food of about 
10 per cent. It is quite understandable that any 
government should regard this possibility with 
trepidatior or, at least, have to look carefully at 
it before deciding its course of action 

Another danger is that the Community, which 
in Bonn and Brussels is represented as being in 
intention a low-tariff area, may be seen very 
ditferently from Paris. For the good of Britain 
and, indeed, of the West as a whole, it is essential 
that underdeveloped areas such as India and 
Hong Kong should be able to continue to export 
their manufactures to the European market—a 
need which, as yet. seems hardly to be realised in 
France. It is no use glossing over the fact that 
for Britain to join the Common Market repre 
sents a risk as long as there is any ambivalence 
about the future commercial policy of the Six 

To mention these difficulties and dangers is to 
realise that the words ‘signature of the Rome 
reaty) mean a good deal more than a simple 
signing on the dotted line. Such an act must be 
preceded by some sort of negotiation, in which 
tatters of special concern to Britain would be 


rf 


discussed just as they were tn the case of each 


member of the Six before the treaty was signed. 
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BANK ADVERTISING IS ALWAYS A PROBLEM... 


. . » because some of those who see it are rather too young to appreciate it, while some 
have a bank account already. And once people have chosen a bank they tend to stick 
to it, and finally to regard it as an old friend. 

BUT if you haven’t yet taken the plunge (and nowadays a bank account is really as 
essential as a telephone), you should make a beeline for your nearest branch of Barclays. 
Opening an account there will only take a few minutes and our staff will gladly explain 
to you how very useful it can be and how little it need cost you. 


ae BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Money is our business 
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However, it must be recognised that there’ is 
little prospect for talks on so difficult a subjéct 
succeeding unless all those taking part wish them 
to succeed. Britain might have been charged at 
the time of the Maudling negotiation with having 
no such desire (or alternatively with incredibly 
stupid bargaining tactics), but today it is White- 
hali that is eager and the Quai d'Orsay that is 
recalcitrant. President Kennedy can try to 
impress President de Gaulle with the importance 
of ending European divisions, but the latter may 
wish to extract other concessions in return (for 
instance, the adoption of his scheme for a 
tripartite directorate for NATO), and, as Miss 
Camps puts it, ‘it may well be that General de 
Gaulle’s concept of the role of France... 
makes British entry into the Community imprac- 
ticable so long as he is, in effect, the French 
Government.’ It has always been one of the 
curses of the Common Market debate that all 
the participants in it have tended to talk econo- 
mics when they meant politics and vice versa 
Yet the attitude of France does not mean that 
a British offer to sign the Rome treaty would be 
useless or wasted. The more total and reasonable 
suca a British offer is, the more a refusal by 
France would seem petty and bad-tempered to 
France's associates. President de Gaulle is not 


lacking in imagination, and an appeal to his sense 
of Europe’s wider interests might achieve what 
no amount of haggling could. Generosity and 
boldness are Britain’s only possible way out of the 
European dilemma. 

The choice before us was indicated over a 
hundred years ago by Matthew Arnold when 
he wrote: ‘i am not sure but I agree in Lamar- 
tines prophecy that 100 years hence the Con- 
will be a great united Federal Republic, 
her colonies gone, in a dull 


tinent 
and England, all 


steady decay. Europe is not yet there, but it is 
certain that the Commonwealth’s importance will 
diminisa with time, useful though it may be for 
many years to come as a bridge between old and 


new States. It is urgent for Britain to undertake 
new relationships and responsibilities—prefer- 
ably of such a kind as will force new ideas and 
new patterns of life upon us. This purpose might, 
indeed, be achieved by a North Atlantic com- 
munity, but, while we may hope that this will 
come about, the making of Europe is the oppor- 
tunity which now lies within our reach. If we 
throw that away, we shall lose the rest and con- 
demn ourselves to a future of isolation on a 
smali island with inadequate resources, harassed 
by economic instability and haunted by dreams 
of fading grandeur. 


Day of Dupes 


By ROBERT 


HE round robin on behalf of some supposedly 
Leftist cause is a well-established little 
nuisance which we should all have got used to 
by this time. The letter sent by Mr. Kenneth 
Tynan and others to the Times on Cuba has, I 
find, been felt as more than customarily irritating 
by a number of writers and others to whom I 
have spoken about it—all of them people 
thoroughly devoted to social and racial equality, 
internal and international, none of them Fascists, 
parachutists, or employees of American, Spanish 
or Portuguese secret agencies—in fact not even 
Conservatives. So, as a special exception, in spite 
of the arguments against paying any attention to 
such stuff, I feel impelled, just, to give some 
expression to a distaste which is not only my own. 
Most of the signatories seem to be critics or 
dramatists. It is difficult to think of any reason 
(or rather any reputable reason) why they shouid 
feel their names particularly impressive appended 
to a letter on a political issue about which, one 
might have thought, they were not outstandingly 
well-qualified to speak. As a cross-section of 
British opinion, even British intellectual opinion, 
they do not make a very impressive showing. But 
it is just possible that Americans might think 
such letters showed an important amount of anti- 
American feeling here. They are also capable of 
misleading, at least to some extent, Soviet esti- 
mates of British morale—just as the pacifist or 
pro-Fascist sentiments of a vocal minority in the 
Thirties contributed to unreal ideas about us on 
the part of Hitler. Both should be disillusioned. 
[he amalgam of pathological anti-Americanism, 
refusal to listen to current facts and refusal to 
learn from history is characteristic only of a 
limited circle. 
Iwo of the signatories had recently been ia 
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Cuba. One was Mr. Tynan. The other, Mr. Paul 
Johnson, has told us how he became inter- 
ested in politics: on seeing a Right-wing police- 
man kick a Left-wing girl, he did not conclude, as 
most of us would have done, that it is a bad 
thing for a policeman to kick girls, but that it is 
a bad thing for Right-wingers to kick Left- 
wingers. 

There is something particularly unpleasant 
about those who, living in a political democracy, 
comfortably condone terror elsewhere. Mr. 
Tynan complains of martyrdom when he was 
ham-handedly questioned by a senatorial com- 
mittee in America about his pro-Castro activities; 
but as a breach of democratic rights it seems 
rather less dreadful than some of the things he 
appears to admire in Cuba, And what has Mr 
about the democratic rights 
Castro’s new no-election 


Tynan to 
of Cubans 
policy? 

On the question of American State interests, 
we find the same double standard. Some signator- 
ies have already justified the Soviet Union’s right 
to have a friendly government in Poland and 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe on security grounds 
Nor did we hear any complaints against 
Fidelist interventions in other Latin American 
countries. Moreover, the New Statesman (whose 
editor is another signatory) has recently been 
supporting Indonesian threats to intervene in 
West New Guinea. 

if the signatories really favour the professed 
aims of the Castro Government, though they 
do not always approve the means, then 
they should support the rebels. For that is 
precisely their programme—the original revolu- 
tion without totalitarian terror. It is true that 
many of the signatories probably lent their 


say 
under 
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names not knowing exactly what it was all about 
duped by a general good will. In any case the 
essential question has either not presented itseli 
to them or has been consciously obscured. It is: 
has a Community party, devoted to the interests 
and principles of the international apparat 
secured a virtual monopoly of political organisa 
tion, obtaining control of the police, the army 
the trade unions, the press*—that is, of the 
sources of power and propaganda? Since the 
proofs have been carefully stated by Schlesinger 
Draper and others, and no serious attempt has 
been made to rebut them, as opposed to evad 
ing them, we may take it that they are estab- 
lished 

The vital point (the totalitarian grip) is played 
down, simply because a social programme of an 
apparently progressive type is being put through 
the simple old confidence trick played by Rakos: 
and Beirut, in whose frightful regimes in Hun 
gary and Poland several of the signatories found 
equal promise. These are now admitted to have 
been terrorist bureaucracies without popular sup 
port and without even the economic justifications 
then claimed as an excuse. For political liberty 
is not some old-fashioned Garibaldian prejudice 
It is the essential to social progress, as Marx him 
self saw clearly. If it is sacrificed in the name of 
economic and advance, the social 
economic measures themselves get out of hand 
Such is the lesson of Eastern Europe where 
irresponsible planners produced crises and 
misery far worse than those afflicting comparable 
capitalist countries—at the same time creating a 
privileged economic stratum. When a regime is 
undertaking, or claiming to undertake, the social 
measures they approve, the signatories waive all 
standards in the political field. This is as short- 
sighted as it is cynical. For even a very slight 
acquaintance with the Communist movement 
would tell them that decent standards in all fields 
go together. The Communists are concerned 
primarily with power. They were not involved in 
the original Cuban revolution; on the contrary, 
they long collaborated with Batista. Their deci- 
sion to ride Fidelismo was a simple power cal- 
culation. The gradual establishment on the back 
of a genuine revolution of a parasitical terrorist 
bureaucracy is no new thing. To allay hostile 
feeling and get support, they may temporarily put 
through such things as land reform. As soon as 
their power is consolidated, this turns to forced 
Should not be beyond the 
powers of those well able to recall US mis- 
behaviour in the 1900s to have retained some 
recollection of more recent events in the Baltic, 
the Balkans and Tibet. 

Any Socialist who is not just defending a case 
for debating reasons must admit that he would 
prefer to live under a Conservative government 
than a Communist one. With all its faults the 
former at least does not ban the Socialist parties 
and put their leaders in gaol or before the firing 
squad. No abstract or economic 
theorising can atlect this point. There are enough 
Socialist dead in Eastern Europe to have taught 
co-operate with 
faults we, like 
the American 


social and 


collectivisation. It 


amount of 


us that it is impossible to 


orthodox Communists. Whatever 
our and 


vey 


everyone else, see in 


* And the University, where more than 200 of the 
protessors, the backbone of the original resistance to 
Bausta, have been forced to resiga. 
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system are as nothing compared with those of 
alternative regimes. 

Moreover, all this anti-Americanism is mere 
play-acting. Everyone knows perfectly well that 
America and Britain are linked not merely by 
interest, but by similarities; that the complex, 
imperfect, irritating society, capable of change 
. and ever-evolving, is essentially the same in both 

ountries; that a common culture. in this great 
matter of political liberty as well as in a hundred 
minor ways, is basic te both of us and that with- 
out it we cannot breathe. 

Things happen quickly these days and it Is 
the duty of intellectuals with political pretensions 
to keep up with the facts. Some of the signatories 
might even fall for Khrushchev’s recent nonsense 
about how undemocratic it is to stop nations 
chousing Communism. Apart from the fact that 
no nation has ever chosen Communism in a free 
election, this is sheer nonsense, for it could only 
be pleaded if the election of a Communist 
government did not remove al! possibility of 
further choice, involving change back again if 
the people wished. Conceivably Communist 
parties might evolve to this stage of civilisation 
in due course—Dr. Liukacs, speaking for the 
democratic wing of the Hungarian Communist 
Party in 1956, accepted the necessity of possibly 
giving up power in order to regain the trust of 
the people at a later date But meanwhile, the 
apparat uses every possible method to instal 
itself and to establish its power against any 
popular revulsion. 

It is true we do not live in an abstraction, and 
political calculation may render some of the cur- 
rent US actions inadvisable. But in principle 
democracy is indivisible. And this is apart from 
the right of democracies to defend themselves. 
Basically, whether the Americans are tacti- 
cally well advised or not, they are defending the 
interests of everyone who cares about real, rather 
than national, progress and liberty. In a jungle 
full of totalitarian monsters liberal democracy 
needs teeth. 





. and I reckon itll be a crying shame if he 
doesn't get a life peerage after what he’s done 
for democracy.’ 


The Churches 
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No Short Cut 


By MONICA FURLONG 


F there are still Christians who are not sure 
ia the value of ecumenicalism (as opposed to 
those who are not sure what the word means) 
then a look at the British Council of Churches 
is eXtremely reassuring. It works at its function 
of promoting Christian unity with remarkable 
intelligence and good humour and has a quality 
of balance about its thinking which is often 
ragically lacking from the reasoning of the trag- 
nented Church. Ballasted on the one side by 
ioderate ritualism and on the other by moderate 
enthusiasm (using the word in its technical re- 
ligiGus sense), it is designed to sail on unsinkably 
through formidable theological battles. gunning 
away at bigotry in a most heartening manner. 
And just because conflict and controversy are 
half the point of its existence, its thinking is apt 
to be of the costly and useful kind, a comfortable 
distance away either from religious platitudes or 
from the kind of publicity-conscious remarks 
which make the Church look like a branch of 
Show Biz. 

The reason that I am suddenly so lavish with 
«compliments is that I have just read a very fine 
pamphlet published by the Council, written by 
Canon T. R. Milford, which describes the course 
of a series of discussions among highly intelligent 
Christians of various denominations about their 
responsibilities in the nuclear age. I should ex- 
plain that normally I am painfully allergic to 
pamphlets however well-meaning, and moreover 
when anyone asks me how as a Christian I can 
reconcile my conscience to bombing little 
children and old ladies I start throwing orna- 
ments about the room and screaming execra- 
tions. Also this particular pamphlet has a cover 
so ugly that it positively invites what politicians 
call ‘the total destruction of civilisation as we 
know it.’ (Are there kinds of civilisation that 
we don’t know about, and if we don’t know 
about them should we notice if they disap- 
peared?) What held me patient through forty- 
four pages, however, was partly the extraordinary 
sense of balance which I have already noted as 
the hallmark of the Council’s artefacts. partly 
the readiness to attempt an answer to one of my 
favourite questions. What is the Church. and 
what use is it? 

Canon Milford divides society into the few 
and the many. In the case of the controversy 
over nuclear weapons which was the hub of the 
discussions, it is the marchers and demonstrators 
who are the few, the lumpish rest of us who are 
the many, and this pattern is one which has 
perpetually recurred throughout human history. 
The many are those who provide the stability 
and continuity of our lives; the few those who 
inaugurate the changes and sponsor the reforms, 
thus inspiring the ridicule and in some cases the 
acceptance of their contemporaries. It is, sug- 
gests Canon Milford, the dialectic between the 
two groups which keeps mankind healthy, saving 
us from the lunacy of cranks on the one hand 
and the dullness of diehards on the other. 

In the first three centuries of the Church's 
history Christians formed a particularly remark- 


able few. profoundly unworldly, savagely per- 
secuted, surprisingly pervasive. From the time of 
the conversion of Constantine onwards the few 
became engulfed by the many and the all-or- 
nothing, do-or-die quality which radiated so 
attractively trom the adolescent Church became 
tamed by the timid:ty and lack of imagination 
of the many. It is this divided ancestry between 
the foolish and the wise which complicates the 
Church’s witness today, particularly in regard 
to war, and nobody but a fool stuck far out on 
a limb of fewness now expects her to see the 
chiaroscuro of war in sharp black and white 
Ihe temptation of oversimplifying the problems 
merely to give some relief from the bombard- 
ment of contradictions and conflicts is intensely 
powerful when it comes to nuclear war, but, says 
Canon Milford, ‘Christians, like everyone else 
are committed to the tiresome process of accom- 
modation and compromise and the balance of 
rights and duties. There is no short cut b 
ignoring our obligations to those who are far 
olf or to those who are near.’ 

Well, all right, though the temptations of thai 
line of thought prowl busily too. But it is clear 
that nowadays Christians are confined neither 
among the many nor the few and attempts 
within the Church to press everybody into one 
of these categories are certain not to succeed 
So that it remains to be seen in what the peculiai 
flavour and influence of the Church lies if shi 
is neither to be found perpetually in front with 
the visionaries nor providing divine authority 
for pickling the status quo. For Christians are 
not to be found specially among the intellectual 
the liberal-minded or the brave, and, as Canon 
Milford is honest enough to say, ‘the attitudes 
and decisions of Christians may be as irrational 
and prejudiced as anyone’s, or even more so; 
for inherited prejudice and the influence of the 
group may be given divine sanction and become 
immune to criticism.’ But it need not be so, for 
‘Christian decision in the proper sense occu 
when the will of God is brought to bear on a 
particular situation, and the individual Christia 
by himself or acting with others, can be, and 
should be, the agent through which this happens 
. . . That is what he is there for.’ 

It is, then, the destiny of Christianity 
transcend the divisions between the many and 
the few as much as the innumerable other divi- 
sions of class and intellect and race and country 
and to become welded into the unity which 
Milford called ‘the People of God.’ ‘That is, a 
dedicated people, living for purposes not ot 
their own choosing, purposes not confined to 
life in this world, but to be worked out in this 
world as the place of their present obedience 
This people have their place in this world, and 
serious dealings with their neighbours in this 
world, but the ultimate reference points by 
which they are directed and judged are “out 
of this world” and that is what makes their 
obedience and disobedience so important.’ By 
contrast, an Aldermaston march sounds like a 
picnic. 
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ASIAN DISCRIMINATION 


S 1 am writing on behalf of the Ceylon High 
Commission regarding the article in the Spectator 
April 14 by Mr. Christopher Hollis entitled 
‘Asian Discrimination.’ 
it is noticed that the article deals with allege 
nination in several Commonwealth countries, 
we are of course concerned with the statements 
t Mr. Hollis makes about Ceylon. We are sur- 
prised at Mr. Hollis’s statements and the only ex- 
cuse we can find for them is our belief that they 
been written in misapprehension and in ignor- 
of the facts. 
Hollis seems, at the very outset. to have con- 
fused a language question with a racial question. 
It is entirely incorrect to say that there is a racial 
guestion and racial discrimination in Ceylon, and 
Mr. Hollis does less than justice to the former Prime 
Minister, the late Mr. Bandaranaike, whom he 
parently Knew so well, when he describes him as 
natical racialist.. The position is made even 
e by Mr. Hollis’s attribution of ‘even greater 
fanaticism’ to the present Prime Minister. Mrs. 
Bandaranaike. There is no vestige of ‘racial dis- 
crimination,’ in the sense in which the term is usually 
erstood, in the treatment of Tamils in Ceylon. 
Everyone in Ceylon has equal civil rights, and 
Tamils, equally with the majority Sinhalese, occupy 
ittions of the highest eminence both in the public 
¢ and in the Public Service of Ceylon. The Tamil 
ens number 11 per cent of the total population 
| they are a respected element in the country, not 
confined to their own provinces but living and 
thriving in other areas 
There is no racial ban imposed in the slightest in 
Ceylon on any section of the general community. 
Hence the allegation of ‘racial discrimination’ against 
Ceylon is something we find most difficult to under- 


= 
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Mr. Hollis’s statement that ‘the Government's 
policy is one of suppressing the Tamil language as 
an official language and, as the Tamils allege, of 
imposing upon them the Buddhist religion,’ dis- 
closes the extent of his misunderstanding. We do 

tt think that even the Tamils would allege that 
the Government’s language policy is calculated to 

pose the Buddhist religion on the Tamils! No such 
illegation has ever been heard before and it is too 
fantastic to conceive that it can ever be made 
And in the last resort there is a great deal of kin- 
ship and intercommunication between Buddhism and 
Hinduism (the religion of the majority of the Tamils). 

The position in Ceylon is that during the late Mr. 
Bandaranaike’s time an Official Language Act was 
passed making Sinhalese the official language of the 
country, It will be remembered that until that time 
English was the official language of Ceylon, and of 
course it would have been highly and anachronistic- 
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ally absurd if, after independence, English con- 
tinued to be the official language of Ceylon. The 
move towards one official language was a natural 
development in the country and it might be pointed 
out here that India too has, with independence, found 
the necessity for setting up one official language, 
which, in her case, is Hindi. But there is a diflerence 
between an ‘official language’ and t 
languages in Ceylon. Sinhalese is now 
language but both Sinhalese and Tamil are ‘national 
languages’, and due place has been given to Tamil as 


. 


a national language. There must be a uniform lan- 











guage of record and the official language is the 
language of record in Ceylon 
Tamils are free to use r langu for all 
PF “ sat 


anguage, 


general purposes. It is a highly developed lang 
in the same way as Sinhalese is, and the fact is taker 
into account. Tamils can receive their eager may 
e Univer- 
sity, in Tamil. They can enter the Publi ic Services 
through the medium of Tamil, but having once 
entered, they must, naturally and in the general 
interest, obtain a working acquaintance of the official 
language. In the Ceylon Parliament all three lan- 
guages (which means : h 
Local Authorities are free to 
are accustomed to and Tamil 
Government in Tamil. 
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We trust that we have been able to throw some light 
on the confusion which is apparent in Mr. Hollis’s 
article. It is rather unfortunate that the language 





question has been allowed in certain quarters to 
assume the aspects of a political question. In the 
situation that has thereby arisen it v ly 
necessary for the Government to take reasonable 
measures to maintain law and order 
for the continuance of the ordinary 
munity, No untoward intent need t 
ported into Mrs. Bandaranaike’s w quoted by 
Mr. Hollis, and there is no need to construe these 
words as a ‘threat’. 

We should be grateful if you will be so good as to 
grant this letter the hospitality of four columns 
—Yours faithfully, 








Cc. A. GUNAWARDENE 
ress Attaché 
Ceylon High Commission, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, W2 


{[Mr. Hollis writes: “One would hardly guess from 
Mr. Gunawardene’s letter that there was at the 
moment a state of emergency in Ceylon—the third 
within four years—and —, the Tamil Federal 
Party was proscribed. Immediately after reading 
Mr. Gunawardene’s letter 1 pe wen P O pick up 4a 
copy of the day’s Times. The first passage on which 
my eye fell was a dispatch trom its Colombo corre- 
spondent which records: “The Federal Party 
Member of Parliament for K pay has been taken 
into custody under the emergency regulations. This 
brings the number of ieannd Tar nil Members of 
Parliament to fifteen.” ’"—Editor, Spectator.] 











WITHIN THE FAMILY? 

Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis states in the Spectator 
of April 14, 1961 (page 502), that ‘It is indeed true 
that the only reason why Australia and Canada ck 
not today find themselves faced with 1 formidable 
native problem ... is that the Australians and 
Canadians of three generations ago kept down their 
native populations by killing them 

I should like to inquire from Mr. Hollis what 
evidence he can adduce in support of this extra- 
ordinary statement. Assuming that a generation 
covers about thirty years, Mr. Hollis would appear 
to declare that in the years shortly after Con- 
federation (1867) Canadians embarked on a policy 
ef genocide, 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the 
Canadian Government and the Canadian people at 
that time in their attitude to the Indians it is, in my 
opinion, quite untrue to say that they purposely 
killed their Indians in order to keep their nuntbers 
down.—Yours faithfully, 





C. M. MaciNNes 


58 Queen's Road, Bristol 8 
* 


Sir,—The usual abysmal lack of understanding of 
Australia’s colour problems, not only by such experts 
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on the country as Mr. Muggeridge but also by 
Australians themselves, has once again been 
manifested in your correspondence columns. 

The White Australia policy is an economic 
measure informally implemented (and stoutly 
defended by the political Left in Australia) to keep 
out a labour fo rce that would be prepared to (and 
in one depressing period of Australia’s history 
for wages far lower than 











Aust S are pre ed to accept. To impute other 
motives int ts on enance is sinister nonsense. 
Those wishing t themselves on this matter 
might re the tory of Kanaka labour in the 
Queensland cane Vhether the White Australia 
policy can be defended on these grounds is not now 
canvassed; but it would be better if future correspon- 
dents the subject were to hang their emotional 
coats the right hook 

( 2 subsid issue of Asian graduates of 
Aust universities not being allowed to remain 
in Australia it ma be worth reminding the 
rhetorical Mr. Carlton that the Australian Govern- 
ment spends millions of pounds a year bringing Asian 
Students to Austr to train them so that their skills 
i their countries in the struggle they face 
in the y d. F Australia to skim off the cre of 
As tellect by allowing these graduates to remain 
would be great disservice to Asia as well as an 
indefensible w spending Australian taxpayers’ 
money; there are plent of ustralian students with 

nple claims to g mental assistance in their 
training t | jobs i Auuralla. 

For the benefit of Messrs. Muggeridge and Carl- 
t the correct term for the indigenous inhabitants 
of Australia is “Abo es.’ The point has been made 
that Australians avoided a colour problem with the 
‘A ing most of them off as soon as possible 
ifter settlement and the statistical evidence suggests 
that on this score our great-great-gramdfathers be- 
haved disgracefully. But is Australia’s behaviour so 
disgraceful now? The answers to Mr. Muggeridge’s 
debating school questions are that aborigines are 


treated as equal citizens—but only when they have 
hed ibility to accept the responsibility 
of citizenship. This may not be fair (after all, there 
are plenty of white Australian citizens who obviously 
find these responsibilities too much for them) but it 
is at least an attempt to bring the aborigines closer 
to our view civilisation, There are, of course, 
rt ropologists who deplore these attempts, 
claiming that they tend to break down the old tribal 
ithout satisfactorily replacing them, So 
may well be on the wrong track, but 
naking some attempt to bring the question- 
nts of civilisation to its black minority, with 
d citizenship. This, as even Mr. 
Muggeridge must concede, is not a policy of 
aparthe Yours faithfully, 





iltimate view to full 


MICHAE BAUME 
80 K 2 S07 4 Ma ai 1ead, Berk shire 


PRINTING AND THE PRESS 


Si In his letter on magazine printing (April 21) 
Mr. Perry implies that the demise of many trade 
papers derives from the lack of an economic print- 
ing pr cess in this country. The tenor of this argu- 
ment appears to me to be mildly misleading; the 
facts however he advances in presenting the panace 
of offset litho are wildly wrong. There are, he says, 
nly tw r three offset plants in England; I have 
just scribbled down seventeen in the margin of the 
Spectator without pause for thought and couk 
double this figure at the drop of a pica. 

What Mr, Perry probably had in mind in referring 
to rotary offset litho is the reel-fed offset litho 
process. The difference between printing from reels 
(this being the method by which Newsweek, Reader's 
Digest and The Lancet are produced) and from 

‘eet ind Men Only, in fact) is about 
similar from both a chrenological and mechanical 
point of view to that between the Ford Model 7 
ind the latest Jaguar. If this is what he means, then 
in noting the present dearth of such 


sheets (Knov 


he is correct £ 

machines in this country. However, he is certainly 
generalising up the wrong tree to claim that ‘it is 
impossible to make a profit on a gravure run of 
under a million or, paradoxically, a letterpress run 
of more than about 250,000. Impossible is @ 
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large word; but it would be interesting to know why 
there are at least fifty-one gravure magazines in this 
country with runs of well under a million that 
quixotically continue to remain in business. And 
perhaps Mr, Perry should be charitable enough to 
teli the Time-Life and Reader's Digest moguls— 
combined monthly production 37,000,000 copies by 
letterpress—that they have been in the red for years? 

In England mass-circulation magazines are con- 
ventionally printed by gravure, on the expensive 
side for short runs. Small-circulation magazines are 
conventionally produced by letterpress here (and 
some might be cheaper by offset. We have little reel- 
fed offset). Small-circulation magazines also have a 
knack of going out of business. Therefore small 
magazines go out of business because printers—both 
man and master—and the time are economically out 
of joint? And ‘the last of our general-interest week- 
lies, circulation 800.000, could be saved if it were 
printed by offset’? 

Alas no, life is not this simple. Printing costs may 
be and probably are too high, printing management 
may be and probably is hidebound in its approach 
to new equipment, but we are not going to solve all 
problems of magazine direction—editorial, financial, 
advertising and production—by attention only to 
the method selected for placing the ink on paper.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. S. AUSTIN 
105 Albert Bridge Road, SW11 
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Sir,—I was very interested in the article by John 
Cole in your issue of April 14—‘Printing and the 
Press—2’—but there are three points which I believe 
have not been sufficiently stressed : 

1. While relations during a negotiating period may 
be tough, generally speaking, on the shop floor good 
relations exist between employers and employees, 
Much is doné by many firms in addition to basic 
wages, in the form of merit money, incentive pay- 
ments, free pensions for long service, and assistance 
in time of need through sickness. 

2. One of the difficulties is that the national news- 
papers do not train apprentices and, as the numbers 
of craftsmen employed in this section of the industry 
seem to be growing, it is putting a heavy burden on 
the remainder of the industry. 

3. In some sections of the industry the quotas 
which the unions insist on for apprentice intake are 
quite inadequate to meet even normal wastage of 
craftsmen in the larger firms, To survive, they have 
to take craftsmen from the smaller firms and, in 
many cases, re-train them in the class of work being 
undertaken. It is costly for smaller printers to train 
aprrentices and then lose them to larger firms. It is 
costly for the larger firms, who have to offer special 
inducements, It is unfair on the union members 
themselves as, generally, a better training is given 
by the larger firms, who encourage day release and 
further training.—Yours faithfully, 

MAN BEMROSI 
Universal Printers Ltd., 54 Wellington Street, Derby 


HOSPITALS AND PATIENTS 

Sir,—I think Frank Hart refers in “The Hospital 
Committee’ (April 14) to an incident in which I was 
concerned. This was an interview at a hospital to 
which I accompanied a lady making complaints about 
the maternity department. I was invited as a mem- 
ber of the Association for Improvements in the 
Maternity Services to help the lady in putting her 
case, Present were an Administrative Assistant of the 
Hospital Group (Chairman), the Secretary of the 
Hospital, a Consultant (recently promoted from 
Registrar) and the Matron of the Hospital, It at once 
became obvious that the consultant intended to 
silence me as ‘an observer only’ while he bullied the 
complainant into taking back all she had said in her 
initial letter of complaint. The meeting was therefore 
not good from a public relations, or any other, point 
of view. 

The patient had been admitted to an emergency 
bed at the request of her doctor and had been 
rightly or wrongly given to believe that a surgical 
induction of labour would be performed almost at 
once. Her psychological state was bad. We inquired 


why she had not been examined by a doctor for 

two full days after her admission. The consultant 

replied : 

(a) it was a weekend. 

(b) There was a houseman on duty in case of emer- 
gency. 

(c) He (the consultant) had ‘seen her papers.’ 

(d) He had only time to take care of her body. If 
she expected to have her mind taken care of she 
would have to go to private practice. 

Ws thought these admissions lamentable. The last is 

the one to which I think Frank Hart refers, It per- 

haps does not amount to a formal statement from the 

Management Committee and it is fair to add that the 

Chairman of that body, later having seen the 

patient’s full report (copy herewith), invited her to 

meet him. For family reasons she had to decline. 
The report alleges further that, when the patient 
had been discharged, and readmitted in labour almost 
immediately, in the course of a protracted labour 
she was not examined by a doctor for thirty-six 

hours. Surely at the very least we can expect a 

patient to be examined by a doctor within twenty- 

four hours?—Yours faithfully, 
W. J. FLETCHER 
37A Queen's Road, Kingston, Surrey 


* 


Sir,—Mrs. Catling’s mortifying experience demon- 
strates many weaknesses not least that, in some cases, 
payment of fees makes all the difference and, sadly, 
many people believe that a high degree of skill can 
only be obtained in exchange for payment. Quite 
recently I have come across the mother of a spastic 
boy who is working as a barmaid in a local pub to 
carn extra money to pay for a series of operations 
on her son. She and her husband are concentrating 
all their efforts to this purpose and are all but beg- 
garing themselves—they have even sold their home. 
Why? Because the mother says that the NHS ‘gave 
up’ her son as hopeless. Not surprisingly she did not 
accept this and she has now found via Harley Street 
a surgeon who has done a great deal to improve the 
boy’s condition but at a cost far beyond the parents’ 
means. When I pointed out to her that such treatment 
ought to be obtainable under the NHS and that I 
would make some inquiries for her she was appalled 
naturally her boy comes first, no sacrifice is too 
great and Mr. X must not be offended lest he fail 
to continue the treatment. Quite obviously she be- 
lieves that only Mr. X is competent to perform the 
series of operations and yet I have since ascertained 
that he does indeed operate under the NHS; perhaps 
he would in this case if he knew the circumstances, 
but the mother will not tell him she cannot afford 
his fees, not because she is too proud but because 
she truly believes that the degree of skill obtainable 
in exchange for a fee cannot be had for nothing. 
Now who can have given her that idea, and is a full- 
time State service, with all its disadvantages, the 
only answer?—-Yours faithfully, 
CONSULTANT'S WIFE 
[Name and address supplied.] 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


S:R,—Monica Furlong quotes a survey of parents’ 
attitudes to their children’s schooling. saying that 
they ‘were concerned predominantly with the jobs 
their children would get, not with the enrichment 
of their personality.” How I agree with them, 


\ 
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It seems to me ridiculous to expect a teacher, 
however talented, to ‘enrich the personalities’ of the 
twenty or thirty or more children in his class, Cer- 
tainly his lessons should be as interesting as possible 
but basically he should be concerned with teaching 
his pupils to work cheerfully and effectively at sub- 
jects which they may well find both difficult and 
boring in order that they may pass the necessary 
examinations to qualify for interesting and satis- 
fying jobs. And incidentally there is no job, howeve 
fascinating, which does not have its boring and diffi 
cult aspects, and the ability to tackle these as 
matter of course is invaluable. 

To my mind, it is the parents’ job to ‘enrich their 
children’s personalitics—or to give them every op- 
portunity possible to do this for themselves. The 
more parents who-are willing to shoulder this re 
sponsibility and the more teachers who are willing 
to take a realistic view of their profession, the bette: 
it will be for the children.—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH LYLE 
Zl Markham Square, SW3 


OFFSHORE COUNTIES 

Sir,—Whether Stormont or Westminster or both are 
to blame for the tragic proportion of perpetual 
unemployed in Northern Ireland, the remedy is un- 
likely to lie in the re-imposition of direct rule from 
London, for Jong historical experience has showr 
that all parties in Britain, in the absence of incen 
tives, are disinclined to interest themselves in Irish 
affairs, 

The solution, as you suggest, must lie in the 
determination of Ulster members to plague whateve: 
party is in power with the cinderella plight of the 
six counties. As an Ulsterman some years younge 
thar: John Cole, I have naturally reached this co 
clusion reluctantly, but patience in the past hasn't 
brought a healthy cconomy to an ailing communit 

Your faithfully, 


208 Uxbridge Road, W12 


CARIBBEAN RHAPSODY 
Sirn,—Your leading article on April 21 
President Kennedy is faced with ‘a Soviet satellitc 
nation ninety miles frcm the United States mainland 
In such circumstances, it would be the duty, as wel! 
as the natural wish, of any American Administration 
to bring about its downfall.’ Ignoring the fact that 
the Russian Government has become the main suj 
port of Cuba because the United States has boy 
cotted her, and that a nation has the right to choose 
her own form of government, is it your content 
that it is wrong for Russia to intervene in Hungary 
but right for the United States to intervene in Cub 
Yours faithfully, 


argues 


HENRY ADI 
3 Roland Gardens, SW7 


THE PYRAMIDS 


Sir,—Surely. M. |. Finley, who reviewed Aldred 
The Egyptians in your issue of April 7, knows t! 
many Neolithic and Bronze Age peoples, other th 
the Egyptians, had a penchant for hauling around 
large slabs of stone by muscle power for purpose 
which most authorities believe to have been religions 
vide Stonehenge. the Maltese monuments, o1 

any megalithic tomb. Men were, apparently. pe 
willing to make the most extraordinary efforts « 
behalf of religious theories which they believed | 
be scientifically valid and absolutely vital to their 
well-being. Conceivably. some of the builders of the 
pyramids were atheists, but the majority must ha 
been convinced that the preservation of their socie! 
was bound up with the preservation of the body « 
their sacred king after death which had to be donc 
according to rules laid down by the priests, who were 
the backroom boys of the time. 

This may not commend itself to Mr 
either sound science or sound religion, any 
than it does to me, But it is equally unsound history 
to treat the pyramids as if they were a distressing 
deviation from the standards of the Welfare Stat 
Yours faithfully. 


Finley Ss 


JANE BAKER 


Maidstone, Kent 
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Opera 


Trapping the Fox 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


In a less self-consciously 
cultural epoch Francis 
Burt’s Volpone, produced 
for the first time in Eng- 
land by the New Opera 
Company last’ week, 
would have been suffere 

to come more naturally 
into the world. It would 
have been enough for the 
moment that the work 
reveals a lively talent for 
the theatre, that it is very 





1 


skilfully devised and put together scene by scene 


and has zest, pace and variety of pace—in short, 
that it makes an enjoyable evening in the oper: 
house. What more is it politic or just to ask at 
this stage? Diplomacy is a vital part of the 
critic’s art in an age when the new is a small 
power with weak defences. It is a matter not of 
pulling punches but of knowing where to land 
em; of making our standards not feebler but 

re flexible; not of sparing what is bad but 


of encouraging what may be good. Mediocrity 


is the compost of genius; the single great 
work of art is nurtured by the many ordi- 


nary but indispensable ones. With all the other 


modern discouragements to the writing of 
good music, the twentieth century adds _ its 
spoilt perfectionism, its intensity of culture 
which forces every new creation (when it 


does not ignore it) to explain why it is not a 
masterpiece and to be summarily judged along- 
side not merely the accepted works of the present 
but all the concentrated glories of the past. A 
new English opera ought to be such a common- 
place occurrence that we could afford to be im- 
placably discriminating—though even then we 
would have no sense if we complained that it 
was inferior to Don Giovanni. But until that 
far-off millennium remember 
what we are aiming at and dispose our ammuni- 
tion accordingly 


arrives, we must 


1 do not mean to suggest that Mr. Burt is a 
mediocrity, any more than I am _ claiming 
Volpone to be a work of genius. Its limitations 

especially its melodic limitations—are obvious. 
But in some ways they are less remarkable than 
its achievements. For a first opera by a young 
composer, Volpone is staggeringly accomplished. 
In reducing Ben Jonson’s play to a serviceable 
libretto, and in providing music that keeps the 
action continually moving from one contrasting 
scene to the mext, Mr. Burt never fumbles for 
an instant. A second hearing convinced me that 
there is very little really dull music in the opera. 
Ihe comparative lack of striking musical inven- 
tion is not, surely, as important as the cleverness 
with which he makes use of the 
material he allows himself. Young composers 
often put, if anything, too many ideas into an 
Opera (witness Mozart in The Seraglio and 
Berloiz in Benvenuto Cellini). Mr. Burt, on the 
Other hand, husbands his gold more jealously 


and energy 








than his own Fox; but I do not feel that this is 
because he has little to spend and that 
the only ideas in his head. Nor is it mere fond 
chauvinism to believe that he has gone better 
than his masters Blacher and Liebermann in 
freshness and vigour without falling behind them 
in ingenuity and wit. When he borrows from 
Stravinsky he does it with a skill and full-blooded 
conviction that makes us accept the imitation as 
original. The plot does not in fact give him much 
scope for melodic set-pieces; its pace and violence 
demand something like the manic rhythms and 
stuttering syncopations which Mr. Burt untiringly 
manufactures for it. 

There are moments when this style mounts to 
a splendidly dramatic sweep and arrogant 
momentum—in the second trial and most 
of all in the scene where Volpone leaps from his 
feigned sick-bed and, disguised in the hooded 


cloak of a court official, strides after his enrage 


these are 
| 


Scene, 


suitors to taunt them in the street. We are simply 
not allowed to notice whether or not there is 
melodic poverty here. Where the formal pattern 
of the text asks for ‘tune’-—Mosca’s Parasite 


ly concupiscent seduc- 


speech or Volpone’s superbly 
tion ballad, ‘Come, my Celia, let us prove’—the 
answer is at least engaging. This ballad is a 
measure of what Mr. Burt can and cannot do. 


ITV Tuesday May 9 at 9.35 


SOLDIER 
IN THE 


NOW 


by James Mitchell 









to the 


with 
Op 
Est 
Celia 
voice, 
was, 
hard, 


One of Granada’s New 


v 





Pla 


The tune is memorable; it has a proud, imper- 
ious cut and gait; it expresses the conceit of 
the Olympian rogue. But it does not attempt the 
fantastic imagery through which Volpone swells 
ecstatic ‘We may so transfuse our wander- 
ing souls Out at our lips, and score up sums of 
pleasures.’ 
bustle 


without; Dut it 
a devilishly cool hand 


Burt, in 


12 in. It would be splendid if Sadler’s Wells 


erve themselves to take the risk and 
ito their repertory (as they may well do 
2 other successful addition to the New 


2ra Company's 
). The NOC’s production of Volpone 
needs only a few changes. Jacqueline Delman’s 
vas a din 
obscure as to diction, and Edward Byles 
10ught, miscast as the Parasite; he toiled 
but his stage persona is that of a plump, 
good-natured fellow, 
ng brain. John Holmes, on the other hand, 
od ‘the rict 


sort -ompet 


e Fell 


In general the 


of the acti 


nanity hardly lends itself to Mr. 


ig I have seen on the Sadler’s Wells stage 
time. His powerful bass-baritone voice 
ly rounded and firm, but his phrasing 







zoright sertes 
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music captures the 
yn, the atmosphere of obsessive 
the splendour and havoc of the 
the most part, its pungency of 
the savage, encrusted richness 


exposure of avarice and corrup- 


im idiom. His Volpone is 
is drawn with a sharp 


th 


+ . tin ! ‘ r 
nort, iS an operatic taient wo 


Ravel’s L’Heure 


repertory, 


; r y : eal » 
impersonation, colourless as to 


more honest belly than 
pportunities of Volpone with 


ence that was as impressive as 
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and timing of the often complicated metrical 
writing proclaimed him a musician of parts. Best 
of all, he is that just man among the cities of 
the plain, a singer who can act. His performance 
had a commanding grandeur, an authority and 
wolfish charm and contemptuous zest, that was 
the product of both natural presence and the most 


Art 


Academic 


By HUGH 


SINCE all the critics seem 
agreed that, whether they 
like it or loathe it, this 
year’s Summer _ Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal 
Academy contains no- 
thing of outstanding in- 
terest, it might be a suit- 
able moment to pause 
and ask three little ques- 
tions: What should the 
Academy do? What 
could it do? And what is 

it actually doing? The first question is funda- 
mental. It is no use reproaching the Academy for 
not doing this, or praising it for not doing that, 
unless we are sure for what end it exists. We have 
grown so accustomed to its character, appearance 
and name that we have, most of us, forgotten 
that it was founded (in 1763) with a specific pur- 
pose involving definite aims as well as definite 
limitations. 

The aims were, briefly, the establishment of a 
British School of Painting in both the literal and 
historical sense. Promising young Englishmen 
were to receive the rudiments of their art there, 
and practising artists were to exhibit their paint- 
ings there every year. As the name itself implies, 
it was to be a society not unlike a university, of 
which membership would be an honourable dis- 
tinction. It would uphold the social values of 
reason, learning and humanity. And since it 
enjoyed royal patronage as well as historic prece- 
dents in France and Italy, it was to instil a rever- 
ence for tradition, if not an active conservatism. 
Its first President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, was the 
embodiment of academicism in art. He was far 
less gifted or original than Gainsborough, but he 
knew just how to carry out a public commission, 
how to teach respect for the sound and sometimes 
boring principles of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, how in fact to make art serve the needs 
of a well-educated society. His views as set forth 
in his Discourse to Students of the Royal 
Academy are full of good sense and liberal 
thinking. What embattled critic of academic prin- 
ciples remembers his pronouncement that ‘A mere 
copier of nature can never produce anything 
great’? 

The social structure of England has altered so 
drastically since Sir Joshua’s time that many of 
the Academy’s original aims are now impractic- 
able. A well-educated society still exists, but taste 
is no longer united and the intelligent patron, if 
he patronises contemporary art, prefers artists 
whose style reflects one of the violent anti- 
academic revolutions of the past century. Not 


studied consideration of gesture, expression and 
make-up. Mr. Holmes is a magnificent find. His 
success was also, of course, the producer’s, 
Michael Geliot, who handled his large cast with 
power and intelligence. Ralph Koltai’s brilliant 
revolving set, turned by a team of midgets, added 
an ideal flavour of grotesque splendour. 


Questions 


GRAHAM 


since Degas has there been a major artist who 
could be considered, in the best classical sense, 
academic. There survives, however, a need for 
certain art forms which fulfil a public function 
or by definition communicate clearly and 
directly to the spectator: architecture of all sorts, 
sculpture intended for public buildings and parks, 
religious art (except the mystical), portraiture 
both private and official. The Academy could 
still be the great centre for these categories of art 
in England. The actual style of the artists exhibit- 


Theatre 
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ing there would not need to be ultra-conservative. 
Artists like Moore, Sutherland and Pasmore are 
no longer regarded anywhere as subversive, and 
their presence at Burlington House would simply 
confirm what is generally recognised—that these 
are artists whose achievement and example have 
restored to the British School the dignity which 
it possessed in the time of Turner and Constable 
Such are the aims and possibilities of the Royal 
Academy. But if the current exhibition can 
taken at face value, most of its present members 
seem to have forgotten or misunderstood the 
and to have overlooked the possibilities. Mos: 
the exhibits are either tamely domestic 
awkwardly bold. And although the range of s 
is enormous, few works possess that largeness 
feeling and clarity of expression which were the 
hallmark of Ingres, Sir Joshua and Poussin 
name only three artists wedded to academic p 
ciples. The exhibition suggests that if any ol 
more intelligent Academicians have realised how 
usefully the traditional functions of the Acade! 
could be adapted to the needs of England today 
they have been powerless either to attract the | 
rate or to repel the mediocre. 


Playing with Fire 


By BAMBER 


IN a week when the only 
plays which have ap- 
peared shouldn’t have 
(two Sunday night pro- 
ductions), it seems more 
interesting to write about 
a play which should have 
appeared but hasn’t. This 
is Max Frisch’s Bieder- 
mann and the Arsonists. 
It has been a great suc- 
cess during the past two 
years in Germany, but 
there are, as yet, no signs of a London produc- 
tion. It happens to be a_ particularly 
interesting play to discuss in the week after 
{/tona, because it too deals, but in a satirical 
style, with the responsibility for Nazism and with 
the new prosperity of Germany. 

In style it’s a modern Morality, a parable 
of appeasement. Biedermann is a respectable 
citizen (his name means Honest Man, and 
his Christian name is Gottlieb, love of God), 
who is as outraged as any man at the wave 
of arson which has been sweeping his city. 
Oddly enough in every case it is the same story— 
a harmless fellow comes begging at the door, is 
given a bed in the attic and sooner or later burns 
the house down. As Biedermann himself was 
saying only a few days ago, the culprits should 
be caught and strung up. 

There’s a knock at the door. In comes a huge 
man in the clothes of a circus wrestler. His name 
is Schmitz and he only wants shelter from the 
rain; but by a combination of threats and flattery 
he makes Biedermann give him a meal and even, 
finally, a mattress in the attic. ‘Herr Schmitz,’ 
says Biedermann in a mixture of panic and em- 
barrassment, ‘promise me one thing—that you're 


also 


GASCOIGNE 


really not an arsonist.’ Biedermann’s 
Babette, is determined to throw him out aft 
breakfast, but he wheedles his way around he 
too—this time by a show of pathos, That eve 
ing another man, Eisenring, moves into the attic 
with him. All night the Biedermanns are kep 
awake by terrible rumblings upstairs—peiro! 
drums being rolled into place, it transpires. Th: 
evidence piles up. Eisenring has just come out o! 
prison—his offence, arson. That was where he 
met Schmitz offence. Several times 
Biedermann tries to make a stand, but the pa 
play him with psychological brilliance. Theis 
strongest weapon is the simple truth. When they 
teli him that the drums contain petrol and ask him 
to hold the end of the fuse-wire so that they can 
measure the correct length, he is so terrified and 
embarrassed that he treats the whole thing as 
sick joke. He doesn’t want them to think he 
hasn't got a sense of humour. Finally, when their 
intention has become unmistakable, he realises 
that the only hope is to keep them friendly. He 
gives a special goose-dinner on their behalf. Al! 
is very merry until they accuse him of knowing 
that they are arsonists. He protests not. They 
suggest that he prove his good faith by lending 
them some matches (they have genuinely for- 
gotten theirs and are temporarily helpless). He 
does so. They rise from the table with profuse 
thanks and soon the house is in flames. 

The second part of the play takes place in 
Hell. Biedermann and Babette are outraged to 
find themselves there and rehearse in indigni- 
tion the articles of their 
Biedermann says: 


Same 


bourgeois virtue 


All my life I've kept the ten commandments. 
I've never made myself a brazen image. cer- 
tainly not. I've never coveted my neighbour's 
house, or if I did covet it I bought it. And since 
when is one forbidden to buy? 
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and later he turns to his wife with 
Have you killed? I’m only asking. Have you 
and had anything to do with other gods? Just a bit 
of yoga, perhaps. Have you broken your mar- 
riage vows, Babette? 
— BaBETTE. With whom? 
‘ BIEDERMANN. Precisely. 
His only crime, he concludes, might have been 
that he was too kind-hearted. He gets a twinge 
oi conscience when a cigar-smoking devil asks 
him for a match, but a jet of flame shoots up ee ee 
from the ground and solves the problem. In the en, ee ae 
end he and Babette do get to heaven because. as ss 
the devils announce in disgust, there seems to 
have been a general amnesty. Hell is going to be 
cheated of hordes of people because it’s been 
decided that 
whoever wears a uniform or did wear a uni- 
form when he killed, or whoever promises to 
wear a uniform when he kills or orders others 
to kill, is saved 
The devils, who turn out to be the arsonists from 
the first part, bicycle off back to earth to start it 
la ai! over again. They suddenly realise that once 
more they have forgotten their matches. They 
shrug and pedal on 
Throughout the play the scenes have been 











ASYLUM FOR AGED GOVERNESSES; 
punctuated with a mock Greek chorus of fire- CLAREMONT TERRACE, KENTISH TOWN. 


men. Alas. alas, they cry. Stop saying alas, snaps 
Biedermann—we need more trust in the world. 


However, they finally agree with him when he 
argues: 

There have always been catastrophes. And 

inyway, look at our city. All glass and chrome. 





| ant ay, gee howe, to wink Gaile On When the G.B.I. was founded in 1843, one of its main 
once, it’s really a blessing that it was burnt purposes was to assist working governesses to make provision 
down, an absolute blessing, city-planning-wise. ‘ 
e And the chorus end with: for their old age. 
Finer than ever, 
: Richer than ever, A life assurance scheme was instituted and many hundreds of 


High modern towers, 

Gleaming with glass and with chrome, 
It Though at heart it is just as before, 
Halleluja, Today, the working governess and woman private teacher can 


Risen again is our city. 


governesses benefited by it. 





This verse is entirely in keeping with the mean- | benefit under National Insurance, and the G.B.I. is no longer 
. ing of Altona, though the two playwrights’ | directly concerned with life assurance. It does, however, 
ie on eng habeas pom ce then peers provide free pensions to supplement State benefits and helps in 

tleren re) ave disadvantages. Sartre's post- | ; Wa 14, er “ : .: 

i losen mesh is 90 complicated thet # tends to many other ways to make life easier for them in their old age. 
m obscure its issues: Frisch’s sophisticated Mora- ; 
ie lity is so simplified that it acquires several un- 

desirable, and presumably unintended, overtones. 

I: at times suggests, for example, that all 
" criminals from Eichmann to a juvenile delinquent 





should be approached with the same Old | 


in Testament severity of justice. The form of a | GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


He 


4)} Morality, so well suited to the cut-and-dried | INSTITUTION 


ne certainties of medizval ethics, cannot adequately 


1e\ reflect any more varied and empirical scale of ( for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
: values, Also there is a clumsy sub-plot demon- 





_ strating Biedermann’s unfeeling attitude to those | 39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
He who work for him. | 
But the play is brilliantly inventive and has an 
idmirable terseness of situation and of language. 
Frisch shares these qualities with his German- 
3 Swiss compatriot, Diirrenmatt, and both of them 
sa derive their style in part from Brecht—of whom | 
ra Frisch was a close friend. It is these dramatists 
who are likely to prove the most fruitful modern 
influence now that our own new playwrights | 
se are branching out into more general subjects. If 
i this crisp German intelligence were added to the 
nce natural vitality of an Osborne or Delaney, the | 





results might be superb. 
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WILSON OILHEAT 


Central heating for your home 
-plus all the hot water you want 


GOES TWO BETTER 
FT enn nisonev 6 


Fully automatic press-button 
ignition and control — and it’s 
ABSOLUTELY SILENT AND 
ODOUARLESS, so it can be made a 
neat attractive part of your 
kitchen. This revolutionary new 
Wilson EV 40/50 Series supplies 
complete central heating for 
normal size homes plus all the hot 
water you want. 


and NEW Wilson P.J.Series 


Clean, quiet and extra powerful 
heating .. . specifically designed 
for the larger British house. Boiler- 
precision matched with patent 
Governair burner for smooth 
working. Thermostat-control for 
the cosy background heat upstairs, 
luxurious armchair comfort down- 
stairs that you have always 
dreamed of. Really simptified 
installation cuts initial costs. 
Outputs of 70,000—160,000 B.t.u's 
per H/r. 


HENRY WILSON & CO. LTD. 
(Makers of Heating Equipment since 1840) 
P.O. Box 6, Kirkby, LIVERPOOL 
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Cinema 





Conventional Warfare 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Ihe Guns of Navarone. 
(Odeon, Leicester 
Square.)—Death of a 
Friend. (Jacey.) 

I WILL pay one crude 

compliment to The Guns 

of Navarone (director: 

JI. Lee hompson; ‘A’ 

certificate): during all its 

two hours and forty 
nutes | didn’t once 
start peering about to see 

Crude compli- 

ment but important. It isn't. whatever else it is, a 





the time 


bore, and, however ridiculous a great deal of it 
looks in retrospect, at the time it keeps you on 
the hop from crisis to crisis with a fair amount 
yf cunning. What it really 1s is a first-class boys’ 
idventure story which has somehow to its own 
embarrassment got tangled with some adult 
notions about war and how to fight it 

Carl Foreman has produced a ‘big’ film in the 
Hollywood tradition of size and starriness, a big 
film but not a big nonsense; and J. Lee Thomp- 
son has directed his noisiest and most spectacu- 
lar effort. And, just as a certain sort of book 
gets called ‘a good read, you can call it a 
rattling good ‘see.’ The story is far-fetched and 
nuch of the detail farcical, but at the time, 
within its own limitations, it carries you along. 
Only when it gets too serious or too silly for its 
own convention (its carefully delimited conven- 
tion of schoolboy fun, moral earnestness, and 
fairy-tale), only when it turns adult, in fact, and 
shows you adults in action, or when, as occa- 
sionally happens, the script lets things down or 

ire asked to swallow an extra-impossible 

piece of visual unlikelihood, do the absurdities 
show. While it keeps to the rules, it’s fine. 

The strong cast seems sympathetic to heroics 
! this kind: Anthony Quinn—best of them all 
David Niven, Anthony Quayle, Stanley Baker, 


James Robertson Justice, the splendid Irene 
Papas, all sorts of good minor players—these 
would have done very well without that 


apparently inevitable trimming on the expensively 
iced cake, the International Star. Sometimes it 
happens that the actors in a film all look right, 
feel right and behave right, except for that one 
excrescence, the star who will pull people in 
from Patagonia to Peking, and who is in it not 
in integral part of it, but as a necessary, 
‘acked-on expense. Here the monumentally un- 
iteresting hero is Gregory Peck, whose wooden- 
becomes positively statuesque beside the 
vely, breathing performances of those around 
; and who, surely for the first time ever, gets 

a flat sexual snub, ‘Sir,’ says Miss Papas, the girl 
partisan, clearly about to make approaches. 
Yes?’ says Mr. Peck, coming faintly to life. 
Not you,’ says Miss Papas, with what they call 
ill-concealed scorn, turning to the simian-looking 
but intensely alive Mr. Quinn. But judged by the 
international average of taste--a sort of multi- 


racial lowest common denominator— she was 


wrong, and Mr. Peck just has to be the moun- 
taineer who first scales the impossible cliff-face, 
pulling his minions after him on ropes; and the 
official leader of the raiding party simply has to 
break a leg early on in the film, to let Mr Peck 
take command 

The guns of the title are the apparently un- 
assailable fortifications, of rather unlikely vast- 
ness, on a Greek island during the war. The 
raiding party is given the ‘impossible’ task of 
destroying them. ht takes a long time to do so, 
but, of course, as we know from the start it will, 

» the end it does. Those who have suffered 
directly from the war, that is the locals, believe 
that war's a dirty business you must fight full 
out, gloves off. Some of the others think other- 
wise. In the end they all come to the same sort of 
conclusions. The ending, with two fake grand 
climaxes, is suitably high-pitched. 

The trouble with layabouts as a subject for 
fiction, even if it sounds sanctimonious to say so, 
is their boringness to outsiders and what looks 
like the screaming monotony of their lives. Of 
the innumerable films made about them one of 
the few satisfactory ones was Fellini’s ageless 
and undatable / Vitelloni (incomparably his 
best film, I think), which showed their pathos 
and grotesqueness. and the absurdity of their 
pretensions to living it up. Most film-makers 


faced with a bunch of spivs, delinquents or 


Records 
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merely Modern Youth, not content with locking 
sertimentally at them, gasp, and invite us to do 
so as well. La Dolce Vita was the loudest gasp 
of the lot and the more appalled and fascinated 
we were supposed to be the more wearisome it all 
became. Franco Rossi’s Death of a Friend (‘X’ 
certificate) is not so much about delinquency as 
about friendship (masculine and tender, but not 
explicitly homosexual, as in Friends for Life), 
but it has all the trappings of the spiv-film, now 
grown so familiar that the sight of another 
motor-scooter driven insanely by a youth in dark 
glasses, or a pavement full of oversized prosti- 


tutes. can scarcely be taken much to heart 


because subject-matter in itself 
But repetition 
cannot fail to cushion one against shock, and 
finally 
sort of reaction: and Rossi's attitude here is, like 
that of so many other film-makers. fluffy, 
feathery, ambiguous, limply moralising, limply 
All the same he has originality of 
eye and an authenticity that others lack: just 


This is a pity 
ought not to influence judgment 


against surprise and almost against any 


condoning 


compare this film with a real piece of visual 
cliché on a similar subject, like Bolognini’s La 
Notte Brava or Carné’s Les Tricheurs. What 
is wrong is Rossi's involvement with his two spiv- 
heroes, a tearfully personal attitude that seems 
almost like identification, even self-pity, as if 
the fate of louts who live on their widowed and 
toil-worn mums at twenty-two, when there's 
plenty of work to be had, were really something 
piteous, instead of pitiful. It can be made affect- 
ing, as any human situation can be, treated in 
the right way; but the right way isn’t a sort of 


Hight by Name 


By JOHN 


ARGO RECORDS no longer 
insist on anonymity for 
the artists who take part 
in the Complete Shake- 
speare recordings by the 
Marlowe Society; actors 
can now be named, so I 
shall name them where it 
is seemly to do so. The 





last six releases in the 
series (Henry IV, Parts 
One and Two, The 
Tempest, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Timon of Athens, Hamlet) show 
much the same mixture of virtues and vices as 





their predecessors, with the virtues increasingly 
getting the upper hand. The professional castings 
are stronger; but they are sometimes eccentric. 
Was it wise to engage Paul Scofield as Hotspur? 
Hardly: but the result is stimulating, and illu- 
minating too, for it clearly the 
difference between intelligent amateurs and a 


shows very 


professional of genius. 

Scofield, surely, could hardly be more unsuited 
to the part; everything in his voice proclaims him 
wry and thoughtful. Indeed, for much of the per- 
formance, he is unconvincing. sometimes down- 


rueful, moist-eyed complicity. Vicious heroes 
need a cool eye on them. 

HOLMSTROM 
right bad: in the ‘popinjay” speech, for instance, 


he gets stuck on a single inflection which he 
repeats helplessly, line after line, till one fears for 
his sanity. Yet there are other times when the true 
adrenalin of passion races, when anger mounts in 
him like a hawk, to stoop at last with awful sud- 
denness on some inoffensive phrase. and shake the 
living daylight out of it in a way the amateurs, for 
all their intelligence, could never manage 

Scofield apart, the Henry 1} 
discs each) are sound and a little uninspiring 
the Falstatf is likeable. though rather light and 
dry: the Hal is unusually good, but even a good 


recordings (four 


Hal does not seem enough to centre the plays on 
The King is angrily plangent, and the Shallow 
fusspot. One thing particularly 
strikes me here: why has Thurston Dart, whose 


an academic 


music is otherwise so apt, assembled such a 
threadbare collection of sennets to punctuate 


» They may be authentic, but 


these recordings’ 
they are lamentably tinny and unhelpful. On the 
other hand Thy 
cellent music. and altogether comes off well 
Michael Hordern 
formidable Prospero, and the scenes between him 
and Miranda glow with real affection. Trinculo. 
Caliban and Antonio are all good, and the only 


Tempest (three discs) has ex- 


makes an attractive and 














What is life 
for? 


*VE BEEN prompted to ask this uncomfortably 

basic question by, of all things, Penelope 
Gilliatt’s film reviews in The Observer. 

I have always regarded myself as a non-film- 
goer, yet have become a devoted reader of hers 
in the few months she’s been reviewing. For the 
first time in my life, I’ve been made to feel films 
matter. At first I was put out by her way of 
finding unexpected moral implications in the 
slightest of slight entertainment. But of course 
she’s absolutely right: films do influence people 
for better or worse. 

She is also that unusual thing, a woman who 
is a wit. Her mention of those anthropomorphic 
people who say ‘Please don’t feed the parking 
meters’ has made her welcome to five minutes 
of my leisure any Sunday. 

One thing I wonder. Will she in the end be 
stultified, as I would be, by having to see four 
or five films a week? I hope and trust she'll 
show the powers of survival of her mythological 
namesake, that unwearying picker apart. 


Appetite for plays 


Her colleague Kenneth Tynan thrives on seeing 
splays. The bad ones sharpen his appetite for the 
good. If his reviews are sometimes savage they 
only aim to clear the stage for better things to 
come. His praise is as unstinted as his obloquy. 
When he does have something to say for a play 
it is usually because the play itself has some- 

thing to say. 
¢ Which brings me back to the question, what 
is life for? I believe the arts are to do with this 
question and help to answer it. This seems to be 
the point of view of the reviewers in The 
Observer, too, which is possibly why they’re so 
well suited to a paper that’s concerned with life 
—not frivolously nor earnestly but enter- 
tainingly and seriously. I commend it to you. 
J.B.L. 








bad blot is an odiously sentimental Ferdinand. 

Of the latest three issues, Hamlet (five discs) 
perhaps has most to commend it, though the in- 
terpretation of the Prince is rather a pill to take: 
he is presented as a totally humourless young 
Prussian, snapping neurotically at the living. and 
showing tenderness only to ghosts, skulls and 
corpses, This seems unnecessarily perverse. But 
he is supported by a fine Wolfit-like Claudius 
(Patrick Wymark) bubbling with evil geniality, a 
very touching Ophelia (Jeannette Sterke), a deeply 
impressive Ghost (William Devlin) and Miles 
Malleson’s famous and charming Polonius 

The best things in the Midsummer Night's 


Ballet 
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Dream (three discs) are the Hermia and Helena 
of Jeannette Sterke and Prunella Scales; too 
many of the other parts are poorly done. There 
is an unendearing Bottom and a tired elderly 
Puck. Malleson’s Quince is jolly but over. 
elaborate. Timon (three discs) provides some 
exciting scenes. Peter Woodthorpe’s Apemantus 
is alive with squalid energy, spitting his tor- 
ments with camel-like precision. | find William 
Squire mis.ast as Timon; he is noble in his rage, 
but elsewhere he seems too young and enunciates 
too beauteously. The Alcibiades (Tony White) is 
excellent. and the play's dra 


fa: less ult the stage than un. 


natic defecis matter 


Diaghilev, He Say 


By CLIVE BARNES 


In his time Diaghilev 
must have had almost as 
many sayings attributed to 
him as Confucius. One 
of my favourite pieces of 
Diaghileviana is his re- 
puted remark: ‘I am only 
interested in dancers who 
are either very young or 
very old.’ I can see his 
point, The young are all 
excitement. Dancing is 
new to them and they 
flash at it with the eagerness of a boy riding his 
first bike, while for audiences there is always 
the particular joy of seeing budding promise in its 
spring. Then there are the years of maturity, 
when the dancers are ‘very old’ by ballet 
reckoning, say around thirty, and they have all 
the technique they need and their artistry is 
coming to its prime. This is a dancer’s high noon, 
but between the maturity and the first youthful 
promise there lies a decade of talent in waiting. 
Which brings me to Svetlana Beriosova. 





Quite suddenly during the past few weeks at 
Covent Garden, Beriosova has shown us a new 
kind of dancing. The always fascinating but 
inscrutable chrysalis has broken open, and the 
butterfly has made her first trial flights. How 
high the flight will take her it is still impossible 
to say, but her dancing has certainly come 
through and she is, at the ripe age of twenty- 
eight, what I fancy Diaghilev would have called 
an ‘old dancer.’ This abrupt emergence is normal 
in ballet, and happens sooner or later to almost 
every good dancer. With ballerinas who head a 
company the effect is, of course, particularly 
striking; ballet-goers can still remember when 
it happened to Fonteyn during the late summer 
of 1948, and to Nadia Nerina ten years later. 


To me the first signs of Beriosova’s new quality 
came at the beginning of March, when she gave 
an unusually deep-felt and poignant performance 
of Odette/Odile in Swan Lake. At Easter she 
danced Fonteyn’s hitherto sacrosanct role in 
Ondine for the first time in England, with un- 
expected success, giving the water-nymph a 
peculiar rippling subtlety quite different from the 
cascading brilliance of Fonteyn. Two or three 





weeks ago she returned to three of her old parts 
—the Fairy in MacMillan’s version of Le Baiser 
de la Fée, Antigone in Cranko’s Antigone and 
La Capricciosa in The Lady and the Fool—and 
here was the new ballerina writ plain. As the 
mysterious Fairy sweeping down to single out 
genius with her fatal kiss, Beriosova’s cold allure 
seemed perfect for Stravinsky’s allegory of the 
artist in society. In Antigone, Cranko’s bombastic 
but impressive picture-strip of the Theban Wars, 
she brought a fresh understanding to her playing 
of the predestined tragedy; her presence had a 
far more compelling quietness, while her face 
was shadowed with portents. Even in the tawdry 
Lady and the Fool where, to the catchy strains 
of early Verdi, the heroine rejects position, 
wealth and beauty all for the love of a true 
clown, Beriosova danced with a sumptuous ele- 
gance that has always been hers and a sense of 
involvement that has not. 

Finally, crowning these performances, came 
her first appearance in the Royal Ballet’s new 
production of Giselle. This much-heralded but 
disappointing production, which had been chosen 
for the coming Russian tour, is now no longer 
wanted on the voyage; mercifully the repertory 
for the tour has been changed at the last minute 
and Giselle banished. But Beriosova and he 
partner, Donald MacLeary, danced it with a 
radiant eloquence that transcended many of its 
infelicities. Her shy village girl toppling into a 
kind of danced coloratura of madness (there is 
a kinship here with all the mad, gently trilling 
divas of Romantic opera), and her insubstantial 
wraith who brings loving salvation to the feckless 
Albrecht, together make up a double portrait of 
Giselle that is among the best things in con- 
temporary British ballet. For the first time, in 
MacLeary, Beriosova has found a permanent 
partner who combines physical strength with 
musical sympathy. MacLeary is still a dramati- 
cally immature dancer (although less as Albrecht 
than in any other role), but his admirable 
partnering has probably been the greatest single 
factor in Beriosova’s recent development. Now, 
earlier than most dancers, she is approaching the 
crux of her career, the testing period that decides 
whether she is just another good ballerina or 
that rare thing, a great dancer. Time is going to 
tell, and tell fairly quickly. 
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Yesterday the Struggle 


BY 


WENIY-TWO years ago this spring the Spanish 

Civil War ground to an end. At the beginning 
of March, 1939, a Republican Army of 500,000 
men stil held a third of the country, including 
Madrid and Valencia. But with Catalonia gone, 
with no French frontier left through which there 
could be even the faintest hope of the arrival of 
help, with starvation rampant and military equip- 
ment hopelessly inadequate, only a few Republi- 
cans, Whether they were politicians or generals, 
civilians or soldiers, saw the point of continuing 
to fight. Madrid was never captured but Franco’s 
forces Were allowed to move in as the Republican 
defenders made for the Mediterranean and the 
hope of refuge abroad. “They have passed,’ cried 
the Nationalist crowds in triumphant parody of 
the slogan which had sustained their enemies 
throughout the two-and-a-half-year resistance. 
Three days later, on March 31, Franco was 
nformed that the whole of Republican territory 
xccupied and the war was over. ‘Very good, 
many thanks,’ he replied with a characteristically 
cautious, pedestrian and non-ideological self- 
satisfaction. 

Spain then settled down to its first summer of 
peace since 1935, and celebrated it by a blood 
bath on a scale exceeded by few of the campaigns 
of the war itself. Ciano, visiting the country in 
July, estimated that shootings were going on at 
the rate of 200 a day in Madrid, 150 in Barcelona 
and eighty in Seville. The war had begun with a 
violent wave of slaughter for the sake of 
slaughter, but even when three years of battle 


Was ( 


had been superimposed on this, the Spanish 
appetite for bloodshed, at least on the Nationalist 
side, had not been assuaged. ‘Long live death,’ 
vas one of the favourite cries of one leader 


of the Falange, and it was not an inappropriate 
expression of the national mood at the time. On 
the Republican side, too, there had been a great 
deal of senseless killing in the early days, and 
tme had been taken off in May, 1937, for a 
sanguinary little civil war within a civil war in 
Barcelona. Relatively heavy though the casualties 
of the Spanish War itself were, the establishment 
of stable fronts and the rigid division of 
the country into two parts which this involved 
provided a certain respite between the killing 
without objective that marked both the beginning 
and the end of the war. So violent were the social 
tensions of Spain in the mid-Thirties that there 
was a great deal to be said for keeping the two 
ipart. They did not do each other much 
nore harm fighting an organised campaign than 
vould have been done had they been trying to 
ive together in the same towns. 

lhe war in Spain cannot therefore be seen 
imply as an expression of the general European 
conflict. It owed too much to purely indigenous 
Causes for this; and the fact that it did not lead 
i0 general conflict but subsided to its end in the 
same summer as the rest of Europe moved to- 
Wards War was more symbolic than accidental. 
Spanish history has for some time been out of 


gde 


ROY JENKINS 


phase with that of Europe generally. The decades 
before 1914 saw far more violence in Spain than 
in any other European country, but there was no 
Spanish participation in the First World War. 
And 1936-39 was a prelude for Spain’s with- 
drawal from the world stage. She preserved an 
exhausted peace throughout the Second World 
War; she was unaffected by the surge to the Left 
of the mid-Forties; she kept her dictatorship 
while others were falling; and, thanks to the dead 
hand of the Franco regime, she took no part 
in the great revival of European energies in the 
Fifties. 

Yet her essential separation was never less 
apparent than during the Civil War. For a whole 
generation outside, a struggle that was intensely 
national in its origins took on a universal symbol- 
ism, and a highly complicated conflict was given 
a simplicity which makes the Left of the whole 
Western world look back on the period as a 
golden age of political certainty. Many of the 
literary lions of Spain itself were confused or 
detached in their attitude, but few of those out- 
side had any doubts. 

Tomorrow the bicycle races 

Through the suburbs on summer evenings. But 

today the struggle. 

So wrote Mr. Auden with a juxtaposition as 

memorable as it was odd. And he and many 

others were moved and committed by Spain in 

a way which found no parallel when the general 
war against Hitler started. 

Mr. Hugh Thomas has set himself the difficult 
task of providing the first full-scale history of 
this strangely two-faced conflict.* He is writing 
for an audience whose interest in the subject 
and (in the case of its older half) whose memories 
of the events are largely based upon the ideologi- 
cal commitments of the Thirties. Spain in the 
Civil War is interesting today not so much be- 
cause of its effect upon the Spain of the Sixties 
as because of its effect upon the outside world 
of the time. Yet Mr. Thomas’s concern is to take 
this general interest and to hold it for a highly 
detailed survey not of the impact of the war 
outside but of its course inside Spain. The 
various chapters of the tortuous non-intervention 
dispute, for example, are treated not for their 
effect upon the fortunes of the Blum Government 
or upon the course of Anglo-German relations 
or upon Neville Chamberlain’s rupture with Sir 
Anthony Eden. but for their effect on the for- 
tunes of the Republicans or the Nationalists. It 
is microscopic rather than macroscopic history. 
In this task Mr. Thomas has achieved an out- 
standing success and has produced a book which 
deserves not only the applause of the next few 


weeks but also a long career as a major work of | 


scholarship. His success, I think, is due princi- 
pally to two qualities: the depth of the know- 
ledge he has acquired and the fluency of his 


*Tne Spanish Civit War. By Thomas. 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 42s.) 


Hugh 
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narrative style. Throughout his 700 pages he 
holds the attention of his readers by the thickly 
but smoothly woven texture of his factual 
presentation. He has an almost unerring eye for 
the interesting aspects of a situation or a char- 
acter and, despite a free use of informative foot- 
notes, he always leaves us with the impression 
that he has a few more facts up his sleeve which 
he could have produced had he wished. The 
comparison which comes to mind is that with 
Vrofessor Brogan in his earlier days. The work 
cn Spain, although dealing with a more concen- 
trated series of events, is worthy of standing 
beside his Development of Modern France 

Mr. Thomas has his faults of course. His 
writing occasionally falls below its own standards 
and there is one quite inexplicable passage where 
he sounds as though he were composing a mons- 
trously inflated Sunday Express leading article. 
For a page and a half each sentence begins with 


a synonymous imperative. ‘“Recollect how 
Recall how Remember how Consider 
how See how . Observe how * we 


are successively adjured, and it is an immense 
relief when we are at last allowed to ‘note 
finally. But this is quite exceptional. For 
the most part Mr. Thomas’s style is a disciplined, 
unobtrusive and smoothly efficient vehicle for 
his cool, detached portraits and judgments. As 
a rational man of the moderate Left his sympa- 
thies are of course with the Republicans, but they 
rarely lead him to give a biased picture. Some- 
times, indeed, he sounds almost too detached, 
and his portraits of some of the Republican 
leaders are so uncompassionate as to betray a 
certast lack of human understanding. Could 
Azania, President of the Republic throughout the 
Whole of the war, really have been such a selfish 
and opinionated windbag as he suggests? 
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RICHARD CARRINGTON 

there is no aspect of bed life 

that is not touched upon in this 
amusing, learned, jewel of a book 


‘accurate information and admirable 
entertainment’ Sir COMPTON MACKENZIE 


. every aspect covered’ 
JAMES LAVER 
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Mr. Thomas’s main weakness is an inevitable 
and perhaps intentional result of his concentra- 
tion upon keeping his story moving. His book 
is a work of narrative rather than of analytical 
history. We are told how things happened much 
more than why they happened. There is relatively 
little attempt to sit back and survey the whole 
social, religious and economic background to the 
struggle. This fault would be less noticeable were 
it not that the publication of Mr. Thomas’s book 
follows closely upon the reissue, as a paperback, 
cf Mr. Gerald Brenan’s brilliantly perceptive 
Spanish Labyrinth.* This is a book which stops 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, but which pro- 
vides most of the analysis which Mr. Thomas 
eschews. It is an invaluable preface to Mr. 
Thomas, and any understanding of Spain today. 

Mr. Burnett Bolloten’s bookt deals with a 
much narrower field. It is designed to expose the 
Communist conspiracy which led to the over- 
throw of Largo Caballero as Republican Prime 
Minister in May, 1937, and his replacement by 
Negrin. The worst things about it are the exterior 
trappings—the title, the introduction, and the 
blurb and biographical notes on the dust jacket. 
From these notes Mr. Bolloten appears as a 
man with a background so bizarre as to be 
scarcely credible. Can he really, as we are in- 
formed, have spent the last twenty-two years 
preparing this slender 300-page book and living 
“by the gradual sale of his material on the Spanish 
Civil War to leading libraries in the United 
States’? It is all very strange, and not made much 
more ordinary by the opening words of the 
foreword where the author boldly states: ‘This 
volume is the product of many years of incessant 
and exhaustive research.” But in the actual 
event Mr. Bolloten provides a good deal 
of very interesting information—although not 





Paul West 
A Quality of Mercy 


‘Mr. West writes with startling 
grace and precision. . . . Can it 
be a super-subtle leg-pull? If 
not, it can be described only as 
an exquisite aberration.’ 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


‘Very talented.’ 
ROBIN DENNISTON 


The Winter City 


‘A true novelist. . . . She writes 
economically and precisely .. . 
imagination and insight at work 
. .. 1 was reminded more than 
once of the early novels of 
Graham Greene.” WALTER ALLEN 


‘Finely told study of human 
relationships under stress.’ 
Evening 
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| The campaign was a perfect illustration of 
| Wolfe’s dictum that ‘in war something must be 
| allowed to chance and fortune, seeing it is in its 
| nature hazardous and an option of difficulties.’ 


| planners anticipated. The Olympus line was 
breached, and at Delphi the New Zealand rear- 
| guard rolled rocks down the mountainsides to 
block the gorge ‘just as the God Apollo had 


| (C.UP., 13s. 6d.) 


nearly as much as Mr. Thomas managed rather 
more quickly to assemble. And he certainly 
shows us the machinations of the Comintern at 
work. But is it very surprising that they should 
have operated in the Spain of 1937, when the 
Republic, cold-shouldered by France and Britain, 
was left to depend on the Soviet Union for the 
exiguous aid which kept it alive for another two 
years? Even on the limited subject of the signifi- 
cance of Negrin’s elevation Mr. Thomas seems 
to me to show a much better sense of perspective 
than Mr. Bolloten. 


Aegean Dunkirk 


Greek Tragedy, 41. By Anthony 
Smith and Vice-Admiral H. 
Grohman. (Blond, 25s.) 


Tuis new and often moving account of the 
heroic and disastrous Greek campaign of 1941 
and its ending in the evacuation from the beaches 
of Attica and the Peloponnese is written by two 
men whose stories uniquely complement each 
other. Admiral Baillie-Grohman was sent to 
Greece from Middle East GHQ to organise the 
evacuation, and Anthony Heckstall-Smith was an 
even more direct participant in Operation 
Demon when his tank landing craft was sunk 
under him by Stukas off Monemvasia. Their 
chronicle covers every detail of the Greek cam- 
paign from Mussolini’s invasion in October, 
1940, to the arrival of the last survivors at Suda 
Bay, Crete, when for the third (but last) time in 
the war British troops in force had been driven 
off the European mainland. 

The decision to send the expeditionary force to 
Greece was primarily a political one. Traditional 
British strategy has always supported peripheral 


Heckstall- 
T. Baillie- 
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done when his sanctuary had been threatened 
the Persian barbarians.’ Another monstroy 
irony of this Greek spring was the hopele 
action fought at Thermopyle. On the southen 
beaches the men were pitilessly harried by th 
Luftwaffe after the RAF had been either blow 
out of the sky or destroyed on the ground. Y¢ 
under these terrible conditions—more dangeroy 
than Dunkirk—over 50,000 men were taken oj 
for Crete by the Navy. But there were placg 
where someone had blundered. At Kalamata j 
the Peloponnese, 7,000 men were left behiy 
because of dereliction by local Army and Nay 
commanders which could have bee 
avoided—a sickening mishap 
It seemed at the time that everything had bea 
lost, for by the end of May Rommel was on th 
Egyptian frontier and Crete had fallen. But pr 
cisely because of those hazards of war whid 
are incalculable, the Greek campaign paid of 
In attacking Crete, strongly defended by th 
troops withdrawn from Greece, the Germag 
lost their single crack airborne division 
Angered at this, Hitler refused to contemplay 
any more air-seaborne operations at a time whe 
Syria, Iraq and Persia lay open. It was Crete anj 
not the impending start of Operation Barbarosy 
against the USSR which saved the Middle East 
So Churchill’s Greek decision had been right- 
but for reasons no one could foresee when th 
decision was taken. Finally, reading this im 
portant book one is reminded that the savag: 
public relations in-fighting by the Middle Eas 
generals and their propagandists ignores the 
great British strategist who had the fortun 
to hold the Middle East during the lean yea 
when Britain fought alone. ‘Wavell was ou 
greatest Army commander in the war. . 
DAVID REES 


easily 





sea-power actions against our _ continental 
enemies, and no greater advocate of this course 
has ever lived than Winston Churchill. When 
Eden, sent by the War Cabinet, arrived in Cairo 
in February, 1941, with powers to initiate any 
action he thought necessary, he found that the 
military thought ‘there was a reasonable chance 
ef halting a German advance and preventing 
Greece from being overrun.’ But after an 
arrangement had been worked out with the 
Greeks—which morally committed the British— 
Papagos, their C-in-C, refused to reinforce the 
one defence line across central Greece which 
offered any chance at all of holding the Ger- 
mans, By early March, a month before the 
mechanised forces of the Wehrmacht attacked, 
Wavell thought the whole operation was a 
gamble ‘in which the dice were heavily loaded 
against us.’ The planners were already working 
on the evacuation plan before the first men had 
landed at Pirzus. 

It was less a tragedy than an- agonising 
dilemma, in which the political effects of not 
keeping a promise to the Greeks had to be 
weighed against the certain loss of Cyrenaica and 
abandoning the advance to Tripoli, and possibly 
rolling up the whole North African coastline. 


The campaign went even worse than the 


* THE SPANISH LABYRINTH. By Gerald Brenan. | 


+ THE GRAND CAMOUFLAGE. By Burnett Bolloten. 





(Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 


THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR 


HUGH THOMAS 


Cyril Connolly, Sunday Times: ‘1 have read 
it from cover to cover with enthralling 
interest . . . . almost no aspect of the Civil 
War escapes him in this splendid book.’ 
David Marquand, Guardian: ‘Deserves to 
become a classic of contemporary history. 

The flamboyant personalities which crowd his 
canvas spring to life.’ Richard Crossman, 
New Statesman: ‘A near masterpiece, an 
example of contemporary history ambitiously 
conceived and executed on the grandest scale. 
... He excels in narrative skill and he has as- 
similated the facts so completely that he can 
use them as parts of an immense tragic com- 
position.” Michael Howard, Listener: *Mc. 
Thomas writes with fluency, insight and wit 
[and] a scholarly ability which the most arid 
professional might envy. Likely to remain the 
indispensable standard work for many years 
tocome.’ Norman Gibbs, C/ichele Professor 
of the History of War at Oxford: ‘Excellent, 
admirable. ... It is what it claims to be—an 
objective account.” Kenneth Allsop: ©!'- 
plain and detailed narrative has the spiralling 
drama of an epic poem.” 752 pp., 27 plates, 425 
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Under the Red Brand-Image 


alened by 
nonstroy 





The Conspirators, By Geoffrey Bailey. (Gol- 





hopeley 
southen lancz, 21s.) ; 
d by th The Conscience of the Revolution. By Robert 
er blow, Vincent Daniels. (Harvard and O.U.P., 55s.) 
und. Y¢® prorte who have formed what they take to be 
langerou®™ jpiclligent views about international politics 
taken off »metimes accept a false impression of the 
re place g-viet rulers. 1 do not mean so much the intel- 
Jamata 4% [ectual sub-men who quite obviously deduce their 
2hin B fects from their opinions—unilateralists who 
1d Naw & assume the basic peacefulness of the apparatchik 
ly bea ff simply because no other assumption would &: 
their notions. Even people of comparative good 
had bea IR sense and good-will are inclined to accept the 
aS on th & facts, or supposed facts, about the regime which 
But pre & happen to be most easily available to them. This 
ar whid I js rather as if one should accept from a tobacco 
paid of company’s advertisement a view of the health- 
1 by the giving properties of the cigarette. Given the 
Germag §§ Soviet ability to keep a great many things secret, 
division I tae selection of fact which enters the common 
itemplak fF pool in the West contains a very high proportion 
me whet of material pumped in direct by the Russian 
rete and & authorities, and constituting their brand-image. 
arbaross # Books which get behind the image should there- 
dle East & fore always be welcome 
Aine Mr. Bailey tells of two separate, though inter- 
this ‘iss locking, sets of events. The first was the ruthless 
"and fantastic Soviet campaign against émigré 
e savage as 4 ; ace 
dle Fas @ "39" sations, which culminated in the Thirties 
in with the successful kidnapping in broad daylight 
fortune & 2 Paris of the heads of the W hite organisations, 
~<a, and the even more astonishing success achieved 
a n blaming the whole thing on others, on the 
Was ou @ Se a ie ‘ . 
grounds that the Socialist, anti-Fascist Russians 
_f must be innocent. Naturally the fellow-travellers 
VID REES ‘ ae ‘ 
‘_____. § of the day fell for it, but so did a good many less 
biased people 
Mir. Bailey’s other theme is the great purge 
is it affected the Red Army—a brutal and dis- 
gusting story. Khrushchev has since told us that 
Stalin purged the army without any reasons and 
severely hurt the Soviet power to fight. In fact 
t was yet another illustration of the impossibility 
fF of an amoral humanism. The theory that a good 
Socialist can put through extreme measures out 
of necessity, while still retaining his basic de- 
cency, used to be very popular. In reality what 
happens is that the most ruthless men get to the 
» read top; ind their ruthlessness is not even the 
ralling realism’ it Is sometimes praised as—it becomes 
. Civil just ruthlessness for ruthlessness’s sake. 
book.’ If Stalin, out of his attachment to this sort 
ves to of activity, really ruined the Soviet army, this 
Binet may be regarded as the most brilliant achieve- 
vd his ment of German military intelligence. Mr. Bailey 
man, presents the reasons for believing that the Ger- 
e, an mans managed to get into Stalin’s hands docu- 
iously ments apparently incriminating the Soviet 
scale. Marshals. This version was recently given by 
as ase Mr. Surkov to a Yugoslav paper, so it seems to 
le can be the official, though unpublished, rumour in 
coim- Russia itself. But Mr. Bailey at the same time 
‘Mr. maintains that a real plot—to which the German 
id wit documents were quite irrelevant—had been 
t arid lormed among the Marshals. He gives the various 
in the himours to this effect which were circulated at 
years "i 1e. They may well be true: but I cannot see 
fes r that he has really substantiated them 
ae \Ir. Daniels’s book has sixty-eight pages of 
‘The bibliography and notes and so might seem a 
alling la get for gibes about Teutonic scholarship. 
4? But he disarms me by the clarity, thoroughness 





and readability of his account of the history of 
the Communist Party up to Stalin’s defeat of the 






last overt opposition in 1929. He looks at if, 
tellingly, in terms of a struggle between those 
elements in the Party who thought free discus- 
sion essential to true Marxism and _ their 
opponents who favoured thought-control and 
blind discipline. The Revolution and Civil War 
were fought and won under conditions of ex- 
tremely free discussion within the Party. It was 
only in 1921 that Lenin put through what Mr 
Daniels regards as the Russian Thermidor, by 
banning all unofficial policy groupings within the 
Party. The author distinguishes between che 
Party democrats-in-principle like the ‘Workers’ 
Opposition’ of 1920 and the Bukharinite 
Zinovievite and Trotskyite groups who were 
happy enough about discipline when they were 
not at the receiving end. But this is a little 
schematic. Opinions do change under stress and 
each opposition was bound at least to come out 
against the rule of the Party by the permanent 
apparatus—the factor which makes the CPSU, 
to this day, unamenable to arguments. ideas, 
popular feeling, or anything except the bureau- 
cracy’s short-sighted and narrow-minded notion 
of its own interests. However, Mr. Daniels 
powerfully contributes to what is, after all, 
among the most essential and urgent knowledge 
we can have. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 


Women and Children Last 





The True Story of the Grosvenor East Indiaman. 
By Percival R, Kirby. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


Ir. like redbrick candidates for a master’s 
degree, sailors had to submit a thesis for their 
master’s certificate, then Percival R. Kirby’s 
study of the Grosvenor shipwreck is just the sort 
of thing you would expect to turn up some time— 
though, of course, with a more diffident title. 
And the examiners. while granting that it was 


scundly written and conscientious, would 
probably take it as a sign that the supply of | 
significant subjects for research was running 


alarmingly short. 

The Grosvenor, a merchantman on charter io 
the East India Company, struck a reef and 
foundered off the coast of Pondoland in August, 
1782. Of the 138 passengers and crew aboard 


only fifteen failed to reach shore; but 
only eighteen of the castaways—nine Euro- 
pean seamen, seven Lascars and two Indian 


women servants—survived the tribal attacks, the 
river crossings and the scarcity of food and 
water, and made contact with the Dutch settlers 
to) the south. The rest presumably perished in 
the jungle; rumours that women from the ship 
had been taken as wives by local chiefs were 
never confirmed. 

The book’s core of interest is the scene as 
the Grosvenor split upon the rocks and the 
story of the trek that followed: the general 
abandonment of the passengers by the seamen 
within the first few days on land; the gratuitous. 
ofien spitefully petty torments of the natives; 
the moment when three men consider turning 
cannibal. These incidents seem worth the pains 
that Professor Kirby (he held the chair of Music 
at Witwatersrand) took to reconstruct them; but 
they occupy only a little more than half of the 
book. The remainder-a compilation of the 
stories and poems based on the Grosvenor of 
tne legends that grew up about the treasure thai 
went down with her, and of the subsequent 
attempts at salvage— is so much dead weight: an 
academic the art of exhausting a 
subject. 


exercise in 
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Eda Lord 


CHILDSPLAY 


“different and hauntingly beautiful. . . 
Its background is the Southwest of fifty 
years ago and the Chicago of the same 
period, and describes the life led by Eda 
Lord up to the age of ten. Nothing she has 
done is quite as good as this reflection 
of a legendary America through a child’s 
gaze. The portrait of her grandmother, 

a formidable old aristocrat, is very fine 
The whole book is clear as a mountain 
stream.”""—JOHN DAVENPORT. 

15s 


Arthur Miller 


THE MISFITS 


The new novel by America’s leading 
playwright. What distinguishes The Misfits 
is not that it was written for a film, but 
that as a story it is so fully conceived and 
beautifully executed. Set in the wilds 

of Nevada, this is the true end to the 
Western legend. 

13s. 6d. 


Jan Carew 


THE LAST 
BARBARIAN 


“This is a very good novel indeed, an 
evocation of one side of American life by a 
novelist who, by the accident of his birth 
no less than by his artistic conscience, 

can view objectively a situation which he 
feels from within. Seldom can the real 
Harlem, as distinct from the Harlem of 
legend, have been more credibly 
portrayed.”"— Birmingham Post. 

18s. 


Pierre-Henri 


Simon 


PORTRAIT OF AN 
OFFICER 

Highly topical today is Professor Simon’s 
brilliant analysis of the predicament 

of the French serving officer. 
Intellectually true to a thousandth of an 
inch—an important book and an 
absorbing one.” 


KEITH WATERHOUSE—New Statesman 


“| recommend without any reservations 

at all—a superb novel... examples 

always exciting, thoughts crystal clear.” 
ROBERT SHAW—Sunday Times 


15s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 






































Reprinting 


H. E. 
BATES 


his superb new 

collection of ‘stories 

Now Sleeps 
the 


Crimson Petal 
(15/-) 








DONALD 
STUART 


a new novel by the 


author of «6 Yandy”’ 
The Driven 


(15/-) 





Reprinting 


PETER 
GILMAN 
his big, exciting 
novel of Hawaii 


already being filmed 


Diamond 
Head 


(21/-) 





MICHAEL JOSEPH 


(6) 


Caged Men 


Colditz. By Reinhold Eggers. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 
Solitary Confinement. By Christopher Burney. 
(Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 
Botu these books are about the last war and both 
are concerned with prison life. In other respects 
they have nothing in common. Colditz, where 
Reinhold Eggers was in charge of security, re- 
sembles Fresnes, where Christopher Burney was 
confined, about as closely as Eton resembles 
Dartmoor—and indeed the average POW camp 
in the last war was much more like a public 
school, both in spirit and in discipline, than a 
real prison. This may well explain both why the 
British adapted themselves easily to prison life 
in both wars and why so many quasi-nostalgic 
books have been written about those empty days. 
Eggers, who was an ex-schoolmaster, fitted into 
this pattern easily and he quite rightly decided 
to treat his British prisoners in much the same 
fashion as his old pupils. For ex-POWs, and 
particularly for those who were at Colditz, this 
account written from the other side of the barbed 
wire must have a certain interest. While millions 
of Jews were being destroyed elsewhere in Ger- 
many, the Geneva Convention was broadly 
obeyed at Colditz. It is doubtful if this kind of 
distinction would be maintained in a future war. 
Mr. Eggers emerges as a decent sort of man who 


| did a difficult and tiresome job as best he could. 
| His book is quite frankly journalism and would 
| probably never have been written but for the 
| insatiable demand of the British public for books 


about the war. 


Solitary Confinement falls into a very different 
category. It is one of the very few works of 


| literature about the Second World War. Why 


this should be so is a mystery I am unable to 


| solve, but it proves, if it is any comfort, that 
| good books are not produced by high rewards. 
| Innumerable best-sellers 


have emerged since 
1945, but few will last as literature. After 1918 
there was a pause until the late Twenties and 
then there came a succession of books of real 
distinction about the war; Memoirs of a Fox- 
hunting Man (1928), Undertones of War (1928), 
A Farewell to Arms (1929, the same year as All 
Quiet on the Western Front), In Parenthesis 
(1937) are some that spring to mind. The years 
1914-18 produced poems, songs and books, 
1939-45 Churchill, journalism and the A-bomb. 
Even The World Crisis is a far more important 
historical work than The Second World War. 


It is Mr. Burney’s achievement to have broken 
this rule and perhaps he has done it because his 
role was that of a civilian rather than a soldier. 
As a British agent in Paris he was arrested 
writing to one of his colleagues. The next 
eighteen months he spent in solitary confinement 
at Fresnes, expecting execution every morning 
and subjected from time to time to brutal cross- 
examination. He survived this ordeal sane and 
was sent to Buchenwald where he remained 
until released by allied troops. He knew that he 
could not withstand the extremes of physical 
torture, and he therefore devised a series of 
‘confessions’ which he made when the pressure 
became too strong and which took the Germans 
some months to prove false. In this manner he 
played them along—a considerable intellectual 
feat—while at the same time retaining his re- 
silience in solitary confinement on a starvation 
diet, To exist in a totally solitary world without 
any means of communication beyond it, to be 
without name or address, is a situation which 


| most people cannot imagine and which, when it 
| confronts them, often destroys their sense of 
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personality. But in addition to this Christophe § man. 
Burney knew that one of his colleagues was hiy §§ self a 
sister. When he was finally released, he foung § prohi 
that she had been killed by allied bombing ig f Alge! 
Caen. indee 
fuse | 
bas c 
he se 


Briefly described in such a fashion, this book 
may sound a horror story which one would 
prefer not to read. Yet this is to convey a falsg yron 
impression. Solitary Confinement is indeed ap fe sir 
amazing account of individual survival, but it is for 
also a work of literature, of sardonic humou ment: 
and of enthralling interest. The new prefac Th 
which Mr. Burney has written for the presen & of th 
edition proves, if further proof were required & of th 
that he should go on writing not only becauy & revie 
he can write, but also because he has something § some 
to say. of de 
evide 
and | 
foun 
of so 
that ; 
Resistance, Rebellion and Death. By Albert § in pi 

Camus. Translated by Justin O'Brien & ¢rimi 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) draw 


MARK BONHAM CARTER 


Burning Questions 


Tus volume contains a selection from Camus’; § posit 
topical writings and was made by the author @ Cath 
shortly before his death last year. It begins with JJ espe 
the well-known ‘Letters to a German Friend, there 
goes on to the Liberation, Spain, Algeria and § puni 
Hungary. It closes with the Nobel Prize speech § logic 
which is the only piece added by the publ irrep 
to the author’s own selection. In addition so fa 
essays and addresses dealing with strictly polie § exce] 
tical issues, there are others on subjects which en- that 
gaged Camus all his life: capital punishment, J it 's 
freedom, intelligence and the position of petit 
writer in contemporary society. Although 
of them could be classified as journalism, they 
all exhibit those qualities for which Camus was 
rightly admired: intelligence, honesty and a 
fundamental decency which is not invariably § =m 
found in polemical or controversial writing 
Their value is twofold. They always contrive to The 
say something constructive about the problems 
with which they deal, and as they rest on a set 9 IN 
of clearly apprehended and deeply felt values they ff after 
possess an interest which will outlast not merely J Aut! 
the occasions, but even the solution of the § ance 
problems that gave rise to them. geth 
The ‘Letters to a German Friend,’ first pub- og 
lished in 1943-44, are an example. A prefatory § pea 
note explains that when Camus uses the word § cupj 
‘Germans’ he means Nazis, but the letters have 
a wider application than he allows. In pre-wat § oy 
days the German friend had said to him: ‘The § tam 
greatness of my country is beyond price. Any- § pave 
thing is good that contributes to its greatness. but ; 
It is not surprising that these words should have §f Jng; 
haunted Camus. For this is not the voice of 9 so.) 
Germany at a single moment of her history: it 8 Bf can¢ 
the voice of the eternal Germany, the Germany § the 
of Bismarck and the Kaiser as well as of Hitler. bev: 
The retort is equally far-reaching, ‘In yout it 
country the word “fatherland” assumes b mat 
and bloody overtones that make it forever alie ent 
to me.” ‘When you say “Europe,” even in your on 
best moments, when you let yourselves be telic 
ried away by your own lies, you cannot kee Hic 
ycurselves from thinking of a cohort of docil con: 
nations led by a lordly Germany towards disp 
fabulous and bloody future.’ The fairness wit! end 
which he habitually expresses his views does squi 
prevent hard hitting. In an address on “The Un sper 
believer and Christians,’ delivered at the Domin orth 
can house at Latour-Mauberg, he said: “Wher talit 
Spanish bishop blesses political executions, t 2 bi 
ceases to be a bishop or a Christian or even 8 
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man... . Again: ‘M. Marcel cannot call him- 
self a democrat and at the same time ask for a 
prohibition of Sartre’s play. When he comes to 
Algeria, he does not spare the French: ‘There is 
indeed a spitefulness in the French, and I re- 
fuse to add to it. | know only too well what it 
bas cost us and still costs us.’ Characteristically, 
be sees that right is not entirely on one side and 
yrong entirely on the other, that neither side can 
te simply handed over to the other. So he pleads 
for ‘an Algeria made up of federated settle- 
ments and linked to France.’ 

The essay “Reflections on the Guillotine’ is one 
of the most powerful and searching statements 
of the case against capital punishment that this 
reviewer has come across. Camus begins with 
some horrifying accounts of the physical facts 
of death by the guillotine, supported by medical 
evidence on the lapse of time between severance 
and the extinction of life. He then makes a pro- 
found criticism of the collective responsibility 
of society for the deeds of criminals, and argues 
that a society as guilty as our own is not justified 
in pronouncing a ‘definitive judgment’ on the 
criminal by inflicting the death sentence. He 
draws an interesting distinction between the 
position of the unbelieving judge and that of the 

atholic Church, ‘Only religious values, and 
especially belief in eternal life, he says. ‘can 
therefore serve as a basis for the supreme 
punishment because, according to their own 
logic, they keep it from being definitive and 
irreparable. Consequently it is justified only in 
so far as it is not supreme.’ He admits one other 
exception to his general indictment. He concedes 
that the ‘monster’ must be eliminated because 
it is the only certain way of preventing a re- 
petition of the crime. 

MARTIN TURNELL 





Crumbs of Comfort 


Immortal Longings. By Stephen Findlay. (Gol- 
lancz, 21s.) 
The Mystical Life. By J. 
(Faber, 30s.) 

In the past comforting information about the 
after-life was dispensed from two sources. 
Authoritative but unexcitingly abstract assur- 
ances were provided by the church while alto- 
gether richer and stronger stuff was made avail- 
able by dubious and unorganised necromancers. 
In the last fifty years, ever since the good, grey 
head of Henry Sidgwick turned towards the 
subject of psychical research, the bootleg trade ‘n 
news from the beyond has been changed almost 
out of recognition. Those large ladies with their 
tambourines and heavily curtained front parlours 
have been put to flight, leaving nothing behind 
but a faint smell of Guinness and cackles of Red 
Indian laughter. In their place is to be found Dr. 
Soal applying the criteria of statistical signifi- 
cance with the utmost professional integrity to 
the guesses of Mr. Shackleton and the Jones 
boys 

It is on this emotionally somewhat tepid 
material that Stephen Findlay principally con- 
centrates in that larger part of his /mmortal 
Longings which is given over to the grounds for 
telieving that human beings survive bodily death. 
His general topic is our fear of death and he 
considers two ways of dealing with it. It can be 
dispelled by the conviction that death is not the 
end or it can be put in its place by being looked 
squarely in the face and accepted. He does not 
spend much time on the grounds provided by 
orthodox Christianity for the belief in immor- 
tality. The claim of Christianity to be more than 
2 body of moral principles rests on the divinity 


H. M. Whiteman. 


XUM 


of Christ and Christ’s divinity stands or falls, 
in his view, with the truth of the story of Christ’s 
resurrection. Mr. Findlay finds it easy, and quite 
pleasant, to show that the evidence for Christ’s 
resurrection is insufficient. But although Christ 
must have been resurrected if he is divine. it is a 
bit odd to take the acceptance of the resurrection 
as the indispensable evidence for thinking him to 
be so. Most believers surely swallow the resur- 
rection because they believe Christ to be divine 
on other grounds. 

He turns next to the widespread belief in re- 
incarnation. It comes to grief in his view on the 
unreality of the distinction it involves between 
body and soul and also on various arithmetical 
difficulties arising from the world’s increasing 
population. He takes in his stride and rather too 
easily the objection that the hypothesis of re- 
incarnation makes no sense without some clear 
persistence of memory from one life to another. 
He is similarly charitable towards the claims of 
mysticism but concludes, with less than his usual 
penetration, that the unanimity of mystics about 
their experiences is not enough to warrant the 
objectivity of their claims. 

The next four chapters, nearly half the whole 
book, are given over to the purported findings of 
recent, respectable psychical research. Experi- 
mental results get more attention than the more 
evidentially suspect spontaneous ones. He shows 
how extra-sensory perception offers only equi- 
vocal support for the hypothesis of survival 
since what appear to be messages from the dead 
can be reinterpreted as precognitive telepathy. 
The most promising line of evidence, he suggests, 
starts from the apparent fact of precognition. 
Yet the connection of this with human survival 
of death is very thin. If it does occur, he be- 
lieves, it shows that naive materialism must be 
wrong. For either the mind's activities are out- 
side the ordinary scheme of physical causation 
to some extent, thus disproving the total depend- 
ence of mind on body, or else causation can 
operate backwards in time, a conclusion which 
seems only to support immortality by turning 
our ordinary view of the world upside down to 
such an extent that almost anything can be ad- 
mitted. Mr. Findlay reasonably concludes that the 
comfort given is small. 

An enormous distance separates Mr. Findlay’s 
cool, worldly rationality from the rapt, vatic 
ecstasy of Dr. Whiteman. Although there are 
some rather perfunctory references to the ex- 
periences of other mystics The Mystical Life is 
essentially a protracted report of Dr. Whiteman’s 
exceedingly numerous spiritual adventures in the 
years since 1926. By and large these take the form 
of states of mind in which he appears to leave 
his sleeping or inactive body and float around in 
another world often with a discernible alterna- 
tive body. The beyond as he reports it seems fairly 
dull. It seems to offer little more to the will and 
the intellect than a well-conducted coach tour. 
Dr. Whiteman’s spiritual body is usually that of 





an attractive adolescent girl. There is a certain | 


amount of discreet kissing but in general incident 
is lacking. Inevitably there are numerous touches 
of unintentional comedy. ‘Passing somehow 
through the window, I ‘floated to the ground in 


the silence of the night, everything being quite 


dark. Throughout this experience there was a 
lack of higher reflection and obedience.’ At one 


point there is consolation for a certain type of | 


book-reviewer. ‘A considerable weight of reliable 
evidence establishes the rather startling fact that 
a sensitive can come to a detailed knowledge of 
the contents of books without requiring to open 
them.” 


ANTHONY QUINTON | 


The 
Magic Touch 


JOSEPH KESSEL 


‘One of the most extraordinary 
stories of our time, the life of 
Felix Kersten, Himmler’s physician. 
Joseph Kessel tells the story with 
great skill and sense of drama. If 
ever a book deserves to be a best- 
seller this does.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
‘A fascinating piece of inside his- 
tory.’ SEFTON DELMER 
16s 


The 
Scarlet Boy 


ARTHUR 
CALDER-MARSHALL 


‘Admirably written, ingeniously 
worked out, and enticingly told, 
this is a story about a ghost which 
even the most sceptical of sceptics 
will enjoy.’ EVENING STANDARD 
Mr. Calder-Marshall manipulates 
his characters with insight and 
sensibility and a brilliant eye for 
décor. Read it and be grateful.’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 

16s 


Personal 
Records 


MARGARET 
BOTTRALL 


An Anthology of Autobiography 


‘Mrs. Bottrall’s book not only makes 
an ideal bouquet for a guest’s bed- 
room but brings unfamiliar flowers 
to amateurs of autobiography. She 
allows herself extracts from letters, 
essays and poems as well as from 
memoirs and diaries. Her choice 
could hardly be bettered.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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A Letter to 


Lao Tze 
JOHN SMITH 


Poems by one of the most readable 
of the younger English poets who 
was awarded the first Adam Inter- 
national Review prize, and whose 
last collection of poems Excursus in 
Autumn was a Poetry Book Society 
Choice. 
12s 6d 


HART-DAVIS 
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The Coast of Bohemia 
My Memoirs. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated 
and edited by A. Craig Bell. (Peter Owen, 
25s.) 

First Bohemian. By 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 
Hinri MurGER, who died just a hundred years 
ago, was a couple of decades junior to 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, who outlived him by 
nine years. Their careers thus ran parallel at the 
he:ght of the Romantic period. And if their 
names do not bulk large in that movement, a 
case might be made out for them as influential 
pioneer Romantics, or, at least, Romanticisers. 
Much as Jules Verne pioneered science fiction, 
Dumas pére with his musketeering romances 
glamourised gunmanship and brawling with 
naked blades, blazing a trail straight to the telly; 
and Murger, the patentee of Bohemianism, must 
be held largely responsible for the pseudo-art 
coterie life so soon to overflow Rive 
Gauche and the purlieus of SW3. Literature has 
always found room for the romance of violent 
action, and for the pathos of impoverished 
genius, slightly dotty, drunken, slut-bound; the 
pepular novellas of medizval Japan, China and 
Persia are full of both. Dumas and Murger made 
these avocations sound attractive escape-routes 
for their contemporaries, and they did so by 
their considerable literary skill. Small as they 
may rate in the context of, say, Mr. Rayner 
Heppenstall’s The Fourfold Tradition, they 
probably influenced people outside France more 
than any major literary figures between Racine 
and Sartre. 

How else do they compare? Dumas had a 
general for his father, but was brought up in 
poverty by his widowed mother, who kept a 
tobacconist’s shop. Murger’s father was a 


The Robert Baldick. 
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THE MANAGER .. ! 





Harold Whitehead, Litt.D., B.B.A., etc. 
Here is a book on business, but 

a book with a difference. In 

giving advice to managers and 
would-be managers, the author 
pokes fun at some business 
behaviour and shows the reader 

the pitfalls to avoid. But basically 
this is a serious work; underlying 
each piece of tongue-in-cheek 
advice is a wealth of practical 
business common-sense. 
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concierge. Neither youth had much education. 
Both had literary ambitions and took on ill-paid 
office jobs to support themselves. From that 
point their ways diverge. Dumas goes on writing 
successes and in between them lives out the life 
of one of his own swashbuckling heroes. Murger 
moves to the Right Bank, but from mistress to 
mistress; is seldom solvent and often in hospital. 
In the 1830 revolution, Dumas is a leader at the 
barricades, In the 1848 revolution, Murger, then 
secretary to a Count Tolstoy, is a reactionary, 
spying for the Tsarist secret police. Murger is a 
minor poet and newspaper journalist. Dumas, 
as none of his books better demonstrates than 
his memoirs, is a writer of intelligence and wit, 
of narrative and dramatic power. 

What is disappointing about the memoirs is not 
that they have been reduced to one volume here 
from the thirty of the first edition, but that they 
cover so brief a span of Dumas’s life. Mr. Bell's 
translation reads well, and his abridgement of 
the original appears to be no more than judicious 
editing. In this autobiography Dumas was writ- 
ing history—‘the Memoirs of France,’ as he 
claimed—and the early chapters are so crammed 
with graphic detail, so deftly marshalled, that it 
is with some resentment that one finds the action 
brought to an abrupt halt in 1832. The reticence 
of Dumas about his love-life is also tantalising. 
There are glimpses only of Belle Krelsamer. But 
of his important contemporaries there are vivid 
and intimate vignettes: Victor Hugo (whose 
protégé Murger was later), Charles Nodier, de 
Vigny, actors, actresses and Delacroix among 
painters. Dumas portrays himself as a writer of 
successful melodramas, and his theatrical in- 
stinct is foremost throughout these exhilarating 
pages. Not the least instructive and entertaining 
chapter is that devoted to his literary education. 
Shakespeare he knows, from the versions of 
Kean and Kemble. He is urged by his mentor 
Lassagne to read Scott and Fenimore Cooper. 

Dr. Baldick’s biography of Murger is al- 
together another kettle of fish. The story is 
briskly told and neatly documented, but we are 
moving on a lower plane. Murger’s Bohemianism 
has genuine poverty as its main ingredient. ‘The 
Water Drinkers’ is the name of his first gang. 
Sometimes they scrounge a packet of chips for 
a treat, or roast a cat for a feast. Murger has 
no illusions about the grim life they lead. His 
girl-friends, scruffy, pockmarked, unpreposses- 
sing, are fearful bores, and take up much space. 
Sitting in Mimi’s carriage, in an aura of cheap 
patchouli, he is transported for the first time by 
‘a woman who smells nice.” He never quite 
escapes from Bohemia into the bourgeois life he 
covets, but he understands both very well. 
‘Bohemia is the probationary period of artistic 
life,” he says, distinguishing three grades of 
Bohemian. His analysis conforms with the 
revelations of a recent broadcast on ‘Yobs, 
Beats and Squares’; except that many Beats 
today frankly abandon all pretensions to art- 
mongering. Murger was, incidentally, excessively 
addicted to coffee, to which he was oddly 
allergic: it tended to turn him purple all over. 
In hospital with pox or purpura, he writes to 
friends begging for sugar, tobacco and the novels 
of Alexandre Dumas pére. He died, if such wit- 
nesses as the Goncourts are to be believed, 
sweating blood and rotting within. “When they 
tried to trim his moustache, the lip came away 
with the hairs.’ The more gruesomely and re- 
pellently the Bohemian life is painted, as Wynd- 
ham Lewis observed after the publication of 
Tarr and The Apes of God, the more people 
flock to it. 

HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
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Hemingway. By Stewart Sanderson. Fauly A 
By Michael Millgate. (‘Writers and Cqj prov 
Series, Oliver and Boyd, 33. 6d. each) by - 
The Great Experiment in American Litera Olle 
Edited by Carl Bode. (Heinemann, 155; Lon 
THE latest monographs in the Oliver and § hoe 
series have not been able to avoid the risk &"* 
herent in a brief general survey (endless plot; ten 
maries, breathless vane judg ments, truig atic 
moreover ‘they think justly but they think fag - 
—there is no bite, no st tabbing penetration. & At 
their critical vocabulary is strikingly poor: jy i 
writers favour words like ‘atmosphere’ (Mil Ths 
with, Sanderson without, inverted . 
Sanderson finds about six different ways of style 
that Hemingway leaves a lot unsaid “ee 
continually invokes ‘complexity’ to a - 
writer no one ever thought was simp! a 
More adventurously Sanderson tries ee 
his critical vocabulary thus: ‘Heming\ tion: 
pulates the elements of his story wit ‘enc 
much skill as the Colonel manipulates ot li 
under the blanket in the gondola.’ They pres 
when they let the writers speak for t why 
‘The dignity of movement of an iceberg is¢ the 
to only one-eighth of it being above w.:er’ gig Joss 
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tions; and Faulkner reveals himself clearly) ness 
speaking of ‘sublimating the actual into 4 easil 
apocryphal.’ What I most missed was any elxj Gay. 
dating backward reference to other \meriag and 
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ligible if seen in relation to the southern genre of 
Gothic melodrama exploited by Brockden Brown. 

A more perceptive piece on Hemingway is 
provided by Arthur Mizener in a series of essays 
by various hands—a second lot of lectures 
collected by the former US cultural attaché in 
London. Mizener points to Hemingway’s dis- 
trust of the formulating and abstracting intelli- 
gence and adds that ‘American writers have 
generally been inclined to trust too much to un- 
analysed insights.” Hence ‘the natural unit of 











fction for a writer like Hemingway is a single 
enificant occasion.” The Hemingway hero, 
jsolated from history and society, has only his 





personal experience to go on (‘I know only what 
influences the 






| have seen’)}—and this directly 
stvle and structure of his work. There is no 
accretion of precedent, no gradual elaboration 





of a complex conceptual framework. no stock of 
only the sudden isolated re- 
cameo-like images that are 





inherited wisdom 


sponst ‘a 





series of 







characteristic of perception under great emo- 
tional stress’ For Hemingway’s old fisherman 
‘each time was a new time Given this vision 


of life the important ethic becomes ‘grace under 
pressure’—grace in the living. in the writing. But 
why is the pressure so great in Hemingway—why 
the preoccupation with disillusion. wounding. 
loss of innocence? Probably because the Ameri- 
can Dream inculcated not only a right to happi- 
ness but a guarantee of it. Such a dream leads 
easily to nightmare. American writers have al- 
ways been shocked to find the sea full of sharks, 
and have often accordingly ‘lit out for the fron- 
tier’: as Hemingway says of America. ‘we had 











made a bloody mess of it we always had the 
right to go somewhere else.” But lighting-out 
only heightens isolation and leaves the experi- 





encing self utterly alone with his wounding ex- 
periences—as alone as a man in a bull ring. 
Under such conditions Emersonian ‘self-reliance’ 
becomes, as Hemingway shows so well at his best, 
afar tougher business 








TONY TANNER 





Ordinary Idyll 






Seventeen on Sunday. By James Garford. (Faber, 
16s.) 

The Party at Cranton. 
(Constable, 18s.) 
Too Long in the West. 

(Heinemann, 16s.) 
James GARFORD’s first novel Camphor, which 
came out two Winters ago, was the kind of intense, 
multi-mannered portrait of the artist as wild 
young provincial which suggests autobiography 
reshaped over several formative years. It was 
brilliant, in a restless, centrifugal way which 
could have led anywhere: to poetry, Africa or 
speli-binding in pubs. Its successor, Seventeen on 
Sunday, is less flamboyantly singular and reads 
as if based on younger, simpler material It’s 
casier to compare with other memoirs of provin- 
Be cial salad days. But it’s solid, fresh creation and 
leaves no doubt about the career now lying open 







By John W. Aldridge. 






By Balachandra Rajan. 

















to Mr. Garford 
Ihe narrator of Camphor was a ramping, 
thapsodic young Catholic from the Norfolk- 





Lincolnshire coast who blasphemed, fornicated 
ind sang his way through a Scottish university 
end out to Hong Kong. Tony Strachan, in 
Seventeen on Sunday, is a Catholic grammar- 
school boy in a dull town which might be Peter- 

rough or March. He wears specs, but likes to 
take them off to see the coloured blur; he has a 
friend named David with whom he goes bicycling 
and swimming in the town baths; he learns to 
play the organ in the fourteenth-century parish 









the 
musician his spiky teacher, Sir Bill, hopes. He 
listens to his father and grandfather arguing 
about Spain, and dislikes the Americans war 


church, but lacks ambition to become 


brings to the district; dreams about David and 
himself naked fighting the Persians at Thermo- 
pyle, but knows what that’s about and doesn’t 
worry: and in time both find girls whom they 
leave to go into the army. That's about all. except 
that with absolute precision Mr. Garford defines 
the life of the town. and Tony’s changing relation 
to it as his schooling gradually builds in his 
mind the outer world of which it is a backwater. 
He tries to convince David they must escape, but 
‘n the end has accepted the town’s ordinariness 
and his own. On the train to Oswestry it is he 
who swops dirty jokes with the other conscripts 
while David sits brooding and nervous. With the 
fine subtlety of its conclusion. you realise how 
much more of a novel this is than its predecessor. 
From the erratic brilliance of Camphor’s hero, 
Mr. Garford has narrowed himself to enter and 
understand Tony's limits: in tracing his accep- 
tance of his England. he used the novel as it 
was meant to be used—to map the growth and 
change of minds in time. It’s too soon to say 
more than that here is a small. thoroughly- 
created segment of modern English experience. 
But if the film-men and ad-men will hold off, we 
may have a writer. 

John Aldridge’s The Party at Cranton won't be 
everyone's beaker of martini. but deserves two 


end three-quarter cheers as blessedly, un- 
ihashedly highbrow comedy It’s one of those 


scathing forays into a small American university 
society (not such a smal! one. if you spot the 
clues), told in extended parody of Henry James’s 
elaborate analysis of what people aren't saying 
in their bland party conversations. As at the 
mysterious house party in The Sacred Fount, the 
question is who is spiritually eating who; and 
the attempts by various people to impose their 
versions of what really happened the night the 
campus tyrant, Buchanan, took home the carniv- 
orous visiting authoress. Dorothy Murchison, 
echo the tremendous confrontation of the 
tremulous narrator and Mrs. Briss in that enig- 
matic masterpiece. It sounds slightly better in 
principle than it actually reads; Mr. Aldridge 
damages his satiric fabric by occasional too- 
obvious strokes of sheer dislike. But you're un- 
likely to meet elsewhere in a hurry much 
genuinely sophisticated wit, or strokes of descrip- 
tion to match the discovery of Dorothy with one 
of Buchanan's crew-cut disciples. ‘tenderly en- 
gaged in kissing the soft under-belly of his chin.’ 

A similar mandarin wit, sometimes elephantine 
but rescued then by undertones of Peter Sellers 
parody, runs through Balachandra Rajan’s Indian 
comedy, Too Long in the West. Nalini, home 
after three years at Columbia, finds that her 
father has advertised her hand in marriage in 
the newspapers, and a gaggle of ludicrous suitors 
has assembled at his rambling, fungoid house in 
a rainy hill-village. There's a lot of gentle satire 
yn «threadbare Indian _ pretentiousness and 
pedaniry, but in the end it’s all dissolved in 
charm. Everything perilously hinges on Nalini 
being an inescapable sweetie, and she actually 
comes off as one. People deterred by the some- 
What pachydermous prose of Mr. Rajan’s Mil- 
tonic criticism and earlier novel, The Dark 
Dancer, will be delighted to discover what a lithe 
proboscis he wreathes here. 
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RONALD BRYDEN 


The omitted title of the book edited by Lester E 
Denonn and Robert Egner, advertised by Allen and 
Unwin in our April 21 issue, ts The Basic Writines 
oj Bertrand Russell, 42s. 














J. B. PHILLIPS 


The New Testament 
in Modern English 


‘If you haven't got hold of Phillips yet buy a 


copy as soon as possible. It will hit you 
between the eyes and perhaps God will have 
a message for you.’.—DR. MERVYN STOCK- 


woop, Bishop of Southwark, Evening Stan- 


dard. (March 14, 1961) 
Available at 
8s 6d, 108 6d, 16s, 218, 4065, 84s ali net 


C. S. LEWIS 

The Screw tape Letters 
& Screwtape Proposes 
a Toast 


“One the 
ironic performances in the language and at 


of most brilliantly consistent 


once sets us thinking ot Swilt. 


J. I. M. STEWART, Sunday Telegraph 
‘C. S. Lewis’ ability to take up some opaque 
religious doctrine and make it seem ex- 


quisitely translucent never fails to dazzle.’— 
MONICA FURLONG, John O’ London’s, 
12s 6d net 


RAYMOND CHAPMAN 
The Ruined Tower 


‘Religion mingles with philosophy and lin- 
guistics in a discussion of Christian writers. 
Addressed to readers whose interest is 
it should find its way to the larger 
—DANIEL The 


135 6d net 


assumed, 
public it deserves.’ GEORGE, 


Bookman. 


D. R. DAVIES 
Down, Peacock’s Feathers 


‘Most stimulating and rewardin 
General Confession as a 
inescapably relevant to man’s condition in 

—Church Times 
revls “d 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX, LIMIT 


SIR KENNETH HAGUE’S REVIEW 





Unsatisfactory Nuclear Contracts and 


Low 


Price-Levels 


Still a 





THE 62ND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Babcock & Wilcox, Limited will be 
held on the 25th May, 1961, at Federation of British Industries, 21, Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


The following are extracts from the circulated Statement of the Chairman, Sir Kenneth 


Hague: 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The profits of the Group, subject to United King- 
dom taxation, but after setting aside the sum of 
£1,734,514 for depreciation, were £890,584. After 
taking into account United Kingdom taxation, and 
other adjustments, the balance standing to the credit 
of the consolidated Profit and Loss Account is 
£641,436. 

The Preference Dividends, tax, required 
£58,281 and your Directors now recommend that a 
Final Dividend of 44 per cent, less tax, be paid on 
the Ordinary Stock, requiring £259,239, making a 
total of 9 per cent for the year. 

These results are only slightly better than those of 
the preceding year, but there should be taken into 
account the fact that, in 1960, we have had to absorb 
in the accounts of the Parent Company an excep- 
tional amount on nuclear work and there was nothing 
quite as severe as this in the previous year’s trading, 
The development work necessary in order to meet 
the exacting requirements in manufacture for the 
Hinkley Point and Trawsfynydd nuclear power 
station contracts and unprecedented labour problems 
at site, which in a large measure were outside our 
control, have proved most expensive. During the year 
under review we sustained £650,000 in losses on these 
orders, while it will be seen from the accounts that 
we have also made a provision of £700,000 out of 
existing Contingencies Reserve, for further losses 
which may be incurred on these nuclear contracts 
before they are completed. 

The financial strength of the Group is evidenced 
in the value of net current assets being maintained 
and there is a significant reduction in the amount of 
the bank overdraft. At the same time, the deprecia- 
tion fund, together with the reserve for additional 
depreciation towards the replacement costs of fixed 
assets, is fully adequate, having regard to the con- 
siderable expenditure during the last ten years in 
highly specialized plant and equipment. 

In order to give a more exact appreciation of the 
overall position of the Group, there have been some 
adjustments in the method in which the Group 
accounts are consolidated. Fixed assets have been 
converted at the rate of exchange ruling at December 
31, 1960, and the differences on consolidation, arising 
hitherto, have been eliminated. 


less 


In addition, differ- 
ences in the value of net assets of Overseas Sub- 
sidiaries arising through exchange differences and 
trading losses in the past years have been absorbed 
by the Parent Company in 1960 and the bal 
figure, on consolidation, arising hitherto ia capit 
reserves, has also been eliminated 


ince 


WORK IN HAND 


The value of Contracts on hand at the 
December, 1960, was slightly higher than at the end 
of the previous year. In spite of the increased costs 
of labour, raw materials and all services, the price 
level of boiler plant is much less than it was ten 
years ago. This has been achieved through improve- 


3tst 


ments in boiler design and in the overall costs of 
installation which together afford a substantial re- 
duction in capital cost to our customers, These new 
designs have also made a notable contribution to 
higher operating efficiency in power stations. How- 
ever, the profit margins available to us are generally 
insufficient in the light of the considerable technical 
risks involved in design, manufacture and erection 
and in the fulfilment of contract guarantees de- 
manded. 

It is pleasing to report that the largest single order 
we have ever received was placed with the Company 
in March, 1961, by the Central Electricity Generating 
Board for a coal-fired power station to be sited in 
the East Midlands, This contract is for four boilers, 
each having a capacity of 500 MW.—a total of 
2.000 MW. for one power station 

Another interesting order, received from the 
Central Electricity Generating Board in 1960, was 
for a boiler to work above the critical pressure of 
steam. This unit is to be installed at Drakelow 
Power Station in Derbyshire and will have a capa- 
city of 375 MW. and will operate at 3,650 Ib. per 
sq. inch and 1,110°F. 

During the year we continued to take a reason- 
able volume of substantial orders from abroad, 
though none so large as those booked for the Home 
market to which reference has been made, 


NUCLEAR POWER CONTRACTS 


I have already referred to the rapid changes in 
dimensions of water-tube boilers which have taken 
place in the last few years, but a more serious 
problem has been occasioned by the unexpected 
changes in national plans for the building of power 
stations, particularly those relating to nuclear power 
plant. The extent of these changes can readily be 
assessed by reference to the Government White 
Papers of February, 1955, April, 1957, and June, 
1960. At our Works, we have virtually completed all 
components for the Hinkley Point and Trawsfynydd 
Nuclear Power Stations and we now have to find 
employment for the specialised plant until such 
time as the new contract for the Sizewell Nuclear 
Power Station reaches the shop floor towards the 
end of this year. 

This contract was awarded to the English Electric 

Babcock & Wilcox—Taylor Woodrow consortium 
and is for a complete nuclear power station on the 
Suffoik coast to supply 580,000 Kilowatts of electri- 
city, For the Sizewell contract, full account has been 
taken of the adverse experience at Hinkley Point and 
Trawsfynydd, both in respect of shop manufacture 
and erection 

We continue to take an active interest in marine 
nuclear studies and recently submitted a design to 
the Minister of Transport for a nuclear ship propul- 
sion unit, The Company is also currently engaged in 
design and construction of components for the 
propulsion system of the Navy’s second nuclear sub- 
marine 


In respect to our research activities, you will be 


Problem 


interested to know that we are under 
contracts on a commercial basi 
bodies and other important organisatio 


OVERSEAS GROUP INTERESTS AN 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Acc-VicKERS-BABcock LTp., IN 


Excellent progress has been made wit 
struction of the heavy engineering 
Durgapur in Bengal. It is anticipated that 
will start in the second part of this year 
will be fully commissioned early in 1962 

Plans are already well advance 
the organization and skilled 
to operate this factory. 

In the last few months the Indian Gove 
placed orders with us for boiler piant 
to part of the manufacture bein 
new works. They have also 
place further orders to build up 
this factory. 

Bascock & WILCOX OF AFI 

During 1960, this Company 
important contracts and their 
encouraging. 

In September, 1960, an agreement 

Ing Cx ern 
(known as VECOR) ck 
Africa (Pty.) Ltd., in which VECOR 
African Company’s th 
partially in shares. A new Babcock 
formed in Africa to continue to be 1 
sales, engineering,-erection and servicing 
products, as well as to purchase in §S 
components that are not manufactured 
VECOR has acquired a minority sharehols 
new Babcock company, and Babcock & W 
of the United Kingdom has a share 
VECOR. At the conclusion of 
accepted an invitation to join the Board 
and I am pleased to be able to report t 
Dr. F. Meyer, who is Chairman of VECOR 
of South African Iron & Steel Indust ( 
tion Ltd., agreed to join the Board of | 
Wilcox of Africa (Pty.) Ltd. I am confi 
new partnership will strengthen our 
siderably and ensure that we will be ab 
important part in future thermal powe 
in the Union of South Africa 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
In recent years we have stressed the c 

of certain unfavourable features in the gene 

ing conditions within the heavy plant indust 

are still strongly influencing future prospec 
We have not encouraged stockhol 

pate that the solution of this 

easy or near at hand. The dep 

pany’s investment, both at 

substantially in fixed assets 

plant and we have a nation 

need to provide stable 
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workpeople. We are str! 


business is to be won 


We realise that it is not easy for the maj 
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of heavy plant always to pursue a settled long-term 
policy of ordering new power installations. Because 
of this | hope there will be more recognition that 
price levels must be adequate to enable manufac- 
turers to maintain their capital plant at the high 
standards that have existed in the past and to permit 
them to allocate sufficient funds to carry out a rea- 
sonable programme of research and development 
associated with their products. 

| find myself unable to forecast an early return to 
amore reasonable profit level but, on the other hand, 
Iam satisfied that the steps which have been taken 
for re-shaping the productive capacity of your 
Company to meet the present-day demands will prove 
increasingly advantageous to the total capital em- 
ployed at home and abroad 

Finally, on behalf of your Board I want to pay a 
special tribute to the support and loyalty of all 
members of the Group organisation and for the 
manner in which they have adapted themselves to 
conditions which, in the last few years, have been 
changing more drastically than at any period in our 
hist 





THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD BONUSES FOR MEMBERS 


MR. KENNETH MOORE'S STATEMENT 
Tu e hundred and thirty-first Annual General 
Meeting of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society was held on May 2nd at the new head 
office of the Society, 5 Bow Churchyard, London, 
E.C.4. Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the chair- 
man, presided. 

In a statement which had already been circulated 
to the members of the Society together with the 
annual report and accounts for 1960 and the valua- 
tion report for the two year period 1959 and 1960, 


Mr. Kenneth Moore said how fortunate the Society 
had been in securing for the new head office a 
freehold site in the very centre of the City and 
how the new building by its design, arrangement and 
equipment had facilitiated efficient organisation. 


BALANCE SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


The summary of investments showed that the 
main changes during the past year had been in the 
direction of a reduction in fixed interest stocks and 
an increase in ordinary stocks and shares. The long- 
term objective in increasing the proportion of the 
Society's Funds invested in equities was the growth 
of income in the years that lie ahead. A carefully 
selected portfolio of equities had been built up 
representing, at the end of the year, some 35% 
of the total assets at market values. 

Securities acquired in the past as low yielding 
growth stocks had already yielded increased divi- 
dends and had helped to raise the Society’s interest 


earnings for last year to £6 per cent before tax 
(£4. 17. 4. per cent net). 
Mr. Moore commented on the reduction in the 


Investment Reserve due to recession in the stock 
markets during 1960 but added that the rise in 
prices during the first three months of 1961 had 
more than fully restored the reserve which stood 
a! about £2,500,000 and represented over 15% of 
al quoted investments or over 30% of the 
Sdciety’s holding in equities. 


VALUATION 


In the light of the biennial valuation undertaken 
by the actuaries and of the rising trend in interest 
farnings the Board had declared compound rever- 
sionary bonuses for the years 1959 and 1960 at the 
increased rates of 55/- per cent per annum for whole 
life assurances and 50/- per cent per annum for 
eidowment assurances, interim bonuses being at 
these same rates which were the highest in the 
Society's history. 
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Macmillan’s Economic Plan 


By 


Tue story I prefer to believe 
is that joining up with the 
European Common Market is 
only part of the Prime Minister's 
grand economic pian—the plan 
which is to restore the missing 
dynamic of the British economy. 
No doubt his meeting 
with Mr. Kennedy in Washing- 
ton gave him a kick, but to be 
told that the United States 
urgently wanted the UK in the Common Market 
for political reasons, even if it meant the loss of 
some American exports, was exactly what he 
wanted to hear from the President's lips. It gave 
him the support he needed. He had decided, I 
am sure, a long time ago that we British had to 
put our signature on the Treaty of Rome. To 
remain outside the Common Market was to seal 
the long decline in the British share of the world’s 
exports of manufactures. But Mr. Maudling had 
made a hash of the negotiations and the first 
Chancellor who has been willing to collaborate 
with the Prime Minister in his grand design has 
been Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. When he found that 
President Kennedy was thinking along the same 
economic-monetary Mr. Macmillan was 
persuaded that he could go right ahead regardless 
of criticism from the Empire Crusade, Right- 
wing industrialists, hard-money fanatics and all. 
From our island point of view it is going to be 
a new industrial revolution. 

It goes without saying that short of a world 
war the struggle between Western and Eastern 
blocs is bound to be decided by the economic 
weapon. The uncommitted developing nations 
will turn to the bloc which gives them the most 
economic help and this will not be the Western 
unless it can increase its rate of economic growth. 
Both Britain and America have been falling 
behind in the economic race because they have 
been pursuing foolish economic policies, using 
what has been aptly described as the ‘stop-start’ 
monetary techniques. Both having currencies 
which are used in world trade and held as 
monetary reserves, they have been prone to make 
money dear and credit tight whenever they see 
inflationary trends and balance of payments 
deficits developing. Hence they usually bring on 
recessions shortly after they have been enjoying 
recoveries. But each recession does permanent 
damage to economic growth and weakens the 
country internationally. The way out is not to 
apply the old deflationary monetary techniques 
of the Federal Reserve Board or Mr. Thorney- 
croft or Lord Amory, but to allow economic 
expansion to go steadily ahead, as Mr. Lloyd has 
done, and to rely on international monetary co- 
operation to defend the two international cur- 
rencies through the agency of the IMF. This was 
the common strategy agreed between Prime 
Minister and President in Washington. It meant 
that neither £ nor $ would have to be defended 
with the limited means of the national Bank rate 
and the national reserves. In his fine speech at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Mr. 
Macmillan declared: ‘We must ensure that the 
credit system in the free world is adjusted to the 


recent 





lines 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


needs of expanding trade and aid—and that 
money becomes the servant, not the master, of 
mens needs. This is the sort of remark | have 
been making for years in this column, but it ts 
the first time that a Prime Minister has said .t 
and has had a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
agree with such Keynesian philosophy. And it is 
the first time that a British premier has had an 
American president to co-operate with him in a 
sweeping reform of the Western system of pay- 
ments and aid 

The first step will be taken at the autumn 
meeting of the IMF. Both President Kennedy 
and Mr. Macmillan are backing the plan to turn 
the iMF into a credit-creating international bank 
which will Fund Certificates to an aid 
co-ordinating agency—perhaps the new OEDC. 
(These Fund Certificates will be encashable by 
aid-receiving nations in the countries supplying 
their equipment needs.) If this plan does not get 
enough support the American and British repre- 
sentatives at the IMF meeting will press for new 
‘stand-by’ agreements with countries whose cur- 
rencies may be needed to support the £ and the $ 
Propaganda for this important monetary reform 
was made at the Paris meeting last week of the 
constituent members of the new OEDC. Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent a high-powered delegation to 
this meeting, including Professor Triffin, the 
author of the international bank plan, and it was 
decided on their initiative to set up three working 
parties to consider problems of economic growth, 
of ‘hot money’ movements and of the use of 
monetary policy (meaning less competitive use 
of interest rates). The joint monetary strategy of 
the President and Prime Minister seems to be 
working according to Mr. Macmillan’s grand 
design. If it the whole Western 
economy will improve its rate of growth. 

It is now possible to see this business of joining 
up with the European Common Market in its 
true perspective. Our own economic 
growth depends virtually on the rate of growth in 
our exports. According to the April Treasury 
Builetin for Industry—well timed for this public 
debate—the EEC is ‘the most rapidly expanding 
large market for manufactured goods in the 
world. Imports of manufactures by the EEC 
countries last year averaged nearly $1,100 million 
a month, which was about double the American 
imports of British 
manufactures by EEC countries increased at half 
the pace of their imports as a whole. We just can- 
not afford to be left out. Fortunately most of the 
Commonwealth countries (Canada excepted) now 
agree that it is better for the UK to be a member 
and are actively considering the changes in ou 
tariff preferences which must be made. Of the 
EFTA members Norway and Denmark 
desirous of joining, but Sweden, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Finland to be 
‘professional’ neutrals barred from signing the 
Treaty of Rome. The old stumbling-block, de 
Gaulle, is no longer likely to resist the British 
joining up. In fact it seems inevitable that sooner 
or later Mr. Macmillan’s grand economic design 
will take effect. He can even say playfully; 
Don't rush it! 
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Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


T is time for this bull market to have a little 
| de As one broker’s report puts it, the 
mistake which a bull market makes is in not 
discriminating sufficiently between equities of 
sound growth and equities of indifferent or un- 
certain growth. Obviously all equities are not 
‘growth’ stocks; some will not even appreciate 
in market value enough to offset the fall in the 
value of money. I have always tried to recom- 
mend shares with ‘growth’ characteristics, such 
as (recently) DELTA METAL and LAMSON INDUS- 
TRIES, although some like ICT with a yield basis 
of little over 2 per cent. are becoming dear for 
the average investor. The ‘blue chip’ type of 
‘growth’ equity is clearly bound for the 2 per 
cent. to 24 per cent. yield basis fashionable on 
the Continent and in America. When we are 
finally in the European Common Market the 
leading British equities will no doubt rise to and 


settle down on the continental level. The first 
example of a British ‘blue chip’ cheap on con- 
tinental terms is ICI with a yield under 80s. of 
about 34 per cent. Below the ICI size in the 
chemical group is LAPORTE INDUSTRIES. Its 10s. 
shares at 28s. 6d. yield 3} per cent. on the 10 per 
cent. dividend last covered 24 times by earnings. 
It manufactures hydrogen peroxide and asso- 
ciated chemicals, produces various acids and 
fuller’s earth, and has a subsidiary, Laporte 
Titanium, whose profits quintupled between 1955 
and 1960. This subsidiary accounts for 40 per 
cent. of the group’s profits. 


Industria! Holding Companies 

From an investment point of view I have 
always considered industrial holding companies 
as an unsatisfactory type, but if we are to have 
them, I would like Mr. Lionel Fraser to run 
them. His THOMAS TILLING group, having twenty- 
eight main companies with numerous subsidiar- 
ies, has a fine unity of purpose, based on quality 
of management and service to the public, and can 
boast of a fine record, but it is not immune to 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


INCREASING DEMAND AND INCREASING COMPETITION 


THE HON. M. R. BRIDGEMAN ON “50/50” AGREEMENTS 


Tue 52nd Annual General Meeting of The British 
Petroleum Company Limited will be held on May 25 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the Statement by 
the Chairman, The Hon. M, R. Bridgeman, C.B.E., 
which has been circulated to Stockholders : 

The background against which the results should 
be viewed, is one of increasing demand coincident 
with increasing competition, Last year world demand 
for oil outside the Communist bloc rose by about 
63 million tons or 74%. In the U.S.A. demand rose 
by only 13 million tons or 3% whereas in Western 
Europe the increase was 29 million tons or 17%. 
This rising demand has, however, been accompanied 
by greatly increased competitive activity, due 
primarily to the “surplus” of oil to which reference is 
frequently made. 

There is still a widespread belief that, in spite of the 
“50/50” agreements for sharing the profit arising 
from the production operation, the oil companies 
are depriving the producing countries of a fair share 
of the profits. I would like by reference to our results 
to place this suggestion in a more accurate perspec- 
tive. 

The main increase in world production in 1960 
took place in the Middle East where the increase 
wis over 33 million tons. Payments to the Middle 
Eastern countries under the “50/50” agreements are 
based on posted prices, and the total sum included 
in our 1960 accounts for such payments was 
£128.000,000. 

Our own Group profits, which last year amounted 
to just over £62 million, are related to the price we 
realise for the oil when we sell it; and, to the extent 
that such sales are in the form of refined products, 
these profits represent the net result of all the opera- 


tions involved, and not merely those related to pro- 


duction. 

It is not possible for us to bring to the consumer 
the ever greater quantities of oil which are required 
unless we provide not only the production facilities 
in the producing areas, but also the tankers, pipe- 
lines, refineries, and marketing installations which 
are necessary, But although the increase in revenues 
of the producing countries depends on the availa- 
bility of all these facilities on a steadily mounting 
scale, the Governments concerned are not obliged 
to spend on the provision of such facilities any of 
the money they receive from oil royalties and taxes. 


The effect of the “50/50” agreements in 1960, so 
far as we are concerned, can be summarised as 
follows. The amount payable to the Middle Eastern 
Governments was five times the sum the stock- 
helders will receive out of the 1960 profits if the 
amount now recommended for distribution is 
approved, To maintain the Group on a competitive 
basis, we had to incur capital expenditure of £112 
million, and once more had recourse to outside bor- 
rowing, The oil industry's part of the “50/50” bar- 
gain thus involves not only the acceptance of the 
trisks—which are very considerable—but also the 
responsibility for providing all the capital for the 
refining, transport and marketing, as well as for the 
actual production of the oil. I do not think this can 
reasonably be described as a bad bargain for the 
people of the producing countries. 

Turning now to the year’s results, BP Group sales 
of crude oil and products at 73 million tons were 
the highest in the Company’s history, nearly 10 
million tons or 15% above the corresponding figure 
fur 1959; and as already stated, the Group's net 
income after taxation was just over £62 million 
compared with just over £63 million in 1959. The 


attention which we are giving to our costs has | 
enabled us to show a welcome reduction per ton in | 
our operating expenditures, but sales income con- | 
tinues to be adversely affected by the competitive 


nature of the markets, Nevertheless, the Group in- 
come before taxation shows an increase of over £13 
million. 

As to the transfer of £31 million to General Re- 
serve, this will with the other transfers which have 
been made bring the total of the Company’s capital 
and revenue reserves together with the Share Pre- 
mium Account to £263 million, The Directors 
recognise that with the 1960 additions the reserves 
have reached a high level and they contemplate re- 
viewing later in the year the advisability of measures 
for the capitalisation of reserves in part, if this then 
appears warranted. 

As to the future, I hesitate to make any positive 
prediction, optimistic or otherwise. At the same time, 
I think I am safe in saying that BP is well equipped 
to play its part in meeting the demand for oil, which 
can be expected to continue increasing throughout the 
free world. But it does not follow that our profits 
after tax will increase in proportion to any increase 
in the tonnage of our sales, 
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the investment drawback of distributed holding 
companies, which is that if one section dog 
well, another section in all probability is doing 
badly. In the Tilling case last year it was Holy. 
rood Knitwear which did badly, showing a big 
deficit, but the main contributors to profits did 
well—building supplies and services (234 per 
cent. of profits), vehicle distribution (nearly 23 per 
cent.) and glassware (19.7 per cent.). Gross profits 
cf the group rose by 16 per cent. and the divi- 
dend was raised from the equivalent of 15} per 
cent to 20 per cent., covered nearly twice by 
earnings. At 26s. 9d. the shares yield 2.9 per cent,, 
which makes them perhaps neither cheap nor 
dear. SEARS HOLDINGS, controlled by Mr. Clore 
reported a rise of 18 per cent. in group profits 
and the dividend has been raised from the 
equivalent of 20 5/6 per cent. to 25 per cent 
In this case the engineering division did not do 
so well, with a rise in profits of only 4 per cent., 
but the shoe division boomed, with a rise in 
profits of 30 per cent. A scrip bonus of one-in- 
five in ‘A’ shares is being distributed and the 
directors forecast the maintenance of the 25 per 
cent. dividend, so that the ‘A’ shares return a 
potential yield of 34 per cent. Again, the shares 
seem neither cheap nor dear. But I prefer them 
to the speculative NORCROS-SOUTHCROS group, 
which has so many small companies with inde- 
pendent managements that no character emerges 
like that of Mr. Fraser or Mr. Clore 


Compan y Notes 


CHILLE SERRE, the dyers and cleaners, 
have reorganised and consolidated during 

the past year to some advantage. Their central 
factory at Walthamstow now takes work from all 
the fifty-three receiving shops, which frees one 
of the factories at Wembley, owned by their sub- 
sidiary, Scottish Dyers and Cleaners (London). 
This factory has now been re-equipped as a 
model laundry for the Industrial Overall Con- 
tract Supply and Hire Service. The company have 
acquired Forum Cleaners and Dyers and the 
Bedford Dye Works, owning forty-eight receiv- 
ing shops. Two laundry units will be in full 
operation by the end of this year. These changes 
have resulted in an increased trading profit of 
£174,870 against £162,603, and a net profit after 
tax of £86,447 on the capital as increased by the 
issue of shares for new acquisitions and a rights 
issue. The 5s. ordinary shares at 14s. 6d. return 
5.9 per cent. on the 17.5 per cent. dividend 

Brigadier F. C. Hopton Scott forecast at last 
year’s annual meeting of Lubok Investments that 
the company might make a bonus issue in the 
future. This occurred last November on a one- 
for-one basis, and the issued capital is now 
£48,000. Gross investment revenue rose from 
£16,786 to £19,811 in 1960; the net profit before 
tax was £13,675. A final dividend of 15 per cent. 
is to be paid on the increased capital; an interim 
of 25 per cent. was paid on the smaller capital. 
From the spread of investments 56 per cent. are 
in commercial and industrial quoted stocks, 20 
per cent. in investment trusts. This small trust 
should continue to grow; assets have expanded 
to £348,218, giving a net asset value of 3s. 7d. for 
each 6d. stock unit: these now stand at 3s. x.d. 

Birmingham Sound Reproducers, manufac- 
turers of automatic record changers and gran 
phone units, have had a record year. This con 
pany was mentioned by Custos last week; 
would like to endorse his recommendation. P: 
tax profits are up from £1.39 million to £1.° 
million and the net profit from £787,000 to 
£860,000. Two companies, Tape Heads of 
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an LESSON 2 
n does 
: Hole 4 HE BRITISH are very fond of 
a big Animals. Animals, too, are very 
‘its did fond of the British. That is why 
34 per there are very few wild animals in 
23 per this country. The Britons, however, 
profits get very wild sometimes when they 
e divi- cannot get a Guinness because the 
5} per Bear or the Lion is closed. 
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& FLORA and FAUNA 


HE BRITISH do not have Jnsects the 
ji way some people have insects. Th 
have Moths, which live in holes, 
and Butterflies, which are 


























) ‘: collected. The most popular of these 

per are the Red General (omnibus londinium), 
turn a T the Bridewell Beauty, and the 
shares REES play an important part in Antigua Puce. 

hem British sport, the most poplar being the “ “ 

up, Oaks, the Willow and the Ashes. 

ide- Most British trees are insidious, like 

ges the Spreading Chestnut Tree, and when Wherever you go you get 


their leaves get browned off, especially 

round the Mulberry Bush, they all fall 

lown. The British are very fond of 
Flora of the genus Guinnessis Goodforia, 


(See illustration). 
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ile TOW FOR YACHT IN TROUBLE IN SURF 
1don). TENBY, PEMBROKESHIRE. At 1.10 on the afternoon of the 10th July, 1960, the coast- 
iS a guard informed the honorary secretary that a yacht was apparently in trouble and was 
Con- drifting towards Pendine. Someone on board was waving a shirt. The life-boat Henry Comber 
; Brown was launched five minutes later in a moderate south-westerly breeze. The sea was 
lave rough, and it was one hour before low-water. When the life-boat reached the area indicated 
d the she found two yachts on the beach, one of them labouring violently in the surf. A line was 
ecely- passed to this yacht, and the life-boat towed her to Saundersfoot. The other yacht was not 
1 full in trouble. The life-boat then returned to her station, which she reached at 3.15. 
inges This is another true story of the Life-Boat Service—typical of the 
fit of work that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 
ifter The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 
vy the voluntary contributions. 
rights YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 
turn ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Birmingham and P. A. Marriott of Wembley, 
have been acquired, but their contributions to 
the record profits are not stated. This company, 
since it was made public in 1957, has had a 
wonderful profits record. Last year the capital 
was increased by a one-for-two isstie, before 
which an interim of 15 per cent. was paid. There 
is now to be a final of 30 per cent. The Ss. 
ordinary shares at 4is. 6d. yield 4.7 per cent 

The year 1960 opened well for Hoffmann 
Manufacturing on the consumer side of their 
business, but this has since slackened off in 
respect of bearings for motor-cars and household 
appliances; but orders for the capital goods 
industries have been building up. The group is 
well able to cater for any increased demand for 
their products, having spent, from their own 
resources, £1,067,000 on new plant and mach- 
inery at Chelmsford and Stonehouse. The net 
profit after tax for 1960 was £1,049,390. The total 
dividend is 204 per cent., which, on the larger 
capital, is equal to an increase of 5 per cent.; at 
their present price the shares yield 3.1 per cent 

Mr. Edward du Cann, MP, chairman and 
managing director of Unicorn Securities, intro- 
duces a novel feature this week by guaranteeing 
investors against loss in his new block issue of 
£2 million units in Falcon Trust. These units are 
being issued at 5s. 4d to give a return of 
£4 16s. 9d. and, by paying an additional 3d. per 
unit, you are insured against any loss (on the 
cost price) if you hold the units for ten years 
and they are then below 5s. 4d. The portfolio 
covers 170 securities mostly spread amongst the 
capital and consumer goods industries. If, as we 
believe, these have been well selected and 95 per 
cent. of them are in ordinary shares, this offer 
should have a very wide appeal. 


Roundabout 
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The Four Posts of Wisdom 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘I know the difference 

between heaven and hell, 

someone once said. 

‘Heaven is when I am in 

bed, hell is when I am 

up.’ This was a man who 

could certainly claim to 

have some sort of philos- 

ophy of the bed, and one 

to command a great deal 

of sympathy at that. The 

authors of a book* that 

has just come out under 

that title, however, do not leap to any such 

simple conclusion. The authors of this com- 

pendium are two; he is described as, among 

other things, a keen authority on elephants (who 

almost never sleep in beds), and she is his 

researcher; actually the book reads as if written 

by two researchers in search of an author; their 

main idea being obviously to pack as many facts 

about beds into a single book as possible, com- 

plete, not to say redolent, with exactly the kind of 
pictures you would hope for. 

As one might expect, there have existed at 

one time or another beds that resembled just 

about every other form of furniture. There have 
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been beds that haul you up to the ceiling to 
escape the ants and beds that drop you downj 
into the cellar to be murdered by the innkeeper; 
travelling beds on wheels; beds with plumbing; 
beds for receiving several polite callers (with silk 
hangings) or one friend (with mirrors). There 
are pictures of most of them, including, inevit- 
ably, the Great Bed of Ware; it looks curiously 
stark and tidy on its stand in the Victoria and 
Albert—it would be pleasanter to imagine that 
all the attendants lie down on it 
their afternoon siesta. 


in a row for 


In spite of this variety, the Perfect Bed seems 
to have eluded the authors as it has maybe 
eluded the world. The chief trouble seems to be 
that in the days when they really concentrated 
on the thing, with four-posters and warming- 
pans and a dais for the bed to stand on, they 
had not yet discovered interior springs; now we 
have, but luxury notions tend to come from 
America, where, in spite of their overspending 
power, they have a puritanical feeling that it is 
a good idea to get up in the morning and actually 
go to work 

The book does not mention the Culture Bed, 
in which, as well as record-players and books, 
there were telephones and pictures; and the two 
beds were arranged head to tail to encourage 
conversation; it is not everyone who would 
exactly relish the idea of going to bed in a con- 
versation piece. It does describe a bed built for 
£2,500 as a publicity stunt in this country a 
couple of years ago which was supposed to be 
the bed that had everything—it certainly had 
a tape-recorder and a shaver and a television 
and a tea-making machine; but apart from the 
fact that it would be a living hell to anyone 
who was not good with machines, it had one 
fatal flaw: separate mattresses for each side. 
This would give a quite unfair advantage to 
whoever was in the right about who was taking 
up too much space on whose side. There is no 
mention of any bed that is self-making (prefer- 
ably without moving the occupant) or has a 
drink-dispenser attached; or ejects cats auto- 
matically. 

Not unnaturally the authors have dealt ex- 
haustively with what, with awful coyness, they 
call the Commerce of Love (to provide an excuse, 
if nothing else, for those pages and pages and 
pages of nudes); and there are also large irate 
chunks of Marie Stopes and other well-known 
insomniacs on the subject of Sleep. Sleep and 
love-making are important enough to be con- 
sidered in their own right (you don’t, after all, 
write a disquisition on Thinking and Philosophy 
in a book about chairs), and the most interesting 
parts of the book deal with all the other things 
besides sex and sleep that people have at one 
time or another decided they could perfectly well 
do without getting up. Alexander the Great con- 


*THe PHILOSOPHY OF THE BED. By Richard 


Carrington and Mary Eden. (Hutchinson, 30s) 
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ducted business from a gold bed in a tent; 
Compton Mackenzie writes there—the picture 
nakes his pillows look as wildly rumpled as a 
reather Paradise Lost was apparently 
written in bed, and so several operas; 
Robert Morley there; and a 
certain Spanish doctor got tired of visiting people 
in bed and decided for the latter half of his life 
to see only those who were well enough to visit 
him in his. Court women have been as fond of 
taining from bed as from a sofa, apparently 
ch is no doubt the origin of the polite 


moor, 
were 


visitors 


receives 


ene 


phrase, ‘Oh, please don't get up.” 


Getting up is what spoils everything. The 
present Dean of Trinity ¢ 
had a bedmaker who used to say in tones of 

nishment: “That Mr. Gallagher! He only 


1p once a day and he doesn’t care when it 


lege, Cambridge, once 


Once a day for the 
ften. An aspect of 


iddict is, indeed, once 
the matter I would like 
the bed considered as 
the perfect com- 


large in 


ee more discussed 
ple substitute for life 

se between being 
d and actually being dead. The book quotes 


a distasteful 


iples of people who have gone to bed and 
people could think of 
wn experience. I know 


ed there—and most 
1 two from thei 
for instance, 


d girl, who goes to bed for 


1 three years at a time whenever her 
erated relations Jet her; this woman (who 
up spends most of her time drinking 
ss and sin 


zing its praises in a tuneless 
ot past the stage 


has long g when _ her 
ity demands that she pretend to be suffer- 
ym a seriously bedworthy illness. 

bed is safety —nothing 
be demanded of you, someone else can 
er the door-bell, no more work can be done 
this evening, can she ring you in the morning, 
she’s gone to bed. This must be the idea at the 
back of the deliciously enclosed beds of earlier 

all those hanging draperies, those engulf- 

ings—it cannot have been simply to keep 


The great thing about 


can 


he draughts, for the draughts are still with 
The real trouble 
it is a prairie where 


ind the draperies are not 
the modern bed is that 
uught to be a cave. I would Jove to see a 


ed psychological study of the effect on 


n tensions of, first, the tendency to make 
Marrow under-priced double beds between 
vars; second, of the fashion for twin beds, 

no doubt were partly 


+} 


a reaction against 
cramped beds of the era which is under- 
ly known as the Depression. It seems a 
though, that one should have this melan- 
choice, between getting out of bed every 
ou have to revolve a snoring spouse, and 
g up hanging grimly on to the edge of a 
fall out. Beds not only 


be bigger but 


pice trying not to 

to be better: they 
er and enclosed 
Gio Ponti said that the bed should not be 
designed just for voluptuousness, but should be 
i place where a man could be ill in comfort 
also has to be a place 
escape to with safety—like the bed 
Beatrix Potter, in which John Dor- 
mouse, who sells faulty candles to his 
neighbours, lies; and when they come to com- 
plain, there he is in his four-poster, and all he will 
Say is, “Very snug.’ Precisely. 


and die with dignity. It 
one can 
d iwn by 


tallow 





Consuming Interest 





Taxi! 


By, LESLIE ADRIAN 


immi- 
country 


COMMONWEALTH 
grants to. this 
often arrive poorly 
equipped to deal with 
the first problem that 
faces them—getting 
across Britain to where 
their friends await them. 
The newcomers may 
speak little or no English, 
and have no experience 
of a complicated public 
transport system; they 
may not even have enough money for the fare. 
Arriving at London Airport by BOAC, Air India 
or PIA, clutching the address of their friends or 
relations, they are easily persuaded to take a 
taxi to their destination, however remote it may 
be; their brethren paying for them on 
delivery. London taxi-drivers are not bound to 
their meters for fares over six miles; while £12 
to Birmingham is a fair price, and not excessive 
shared among several, there are unfortunately a 
small number of cabbies who have discovered 
that they can overcharge something shocking— 
and get away with it. I have met a Pakistani who 
says he was charged £60 to Huddersfield, and I 
have heard rumours of £75 or more being paid. 
Being sirangers here they don't like to make a 
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fuss about it, and he ve established an unfortunate 
tradition of always paying up 

Almost as big a disgrace is the scrum which 
greets the arrival of such a flight at London 
Airport North, or the subsequent coach at the 
Victoria Terminal, as a horde of cabbies crowd 
and jostle the bewildered immigrants. To give 
them their due, the police have got to hear of 
this breach of the peace, and now keep the 
cabbies in better order, but if they take their eyes 
off them for a moment the shindig starts up anew, 

The taxi-drivers’ association is as worried 
about the problem as anybody—it is only a tiny 
handful of cabbies who do the mischief, and get 
them all a bad name. This association has pre- 
pared for PIA (whose staff endeavour to nego- 
tiate with the cabmen on their passengers’ 
behalf) a standard list of equitable tariffs to the 
Midlands or the North, and there is usually one 
of the association’s officers around when these 
flights arrive. All three airlines affected warn their 
passengers to take taxis with care. But it seems 
wrong that the airlines should have to take steps 
to deal with a problem really outside their re- 
sponsibility 


* 


Ihe demeanour of the sales girls at W. H. 
Smith and Sons 
last Saturday | 


really can be deplorable. 
group of 
three behind the 
desk in my local branch and asked for Osbert 
Lancaster’s Here of all Places. One girl repeated 
the tithe after me in tones of amazement; then 


went up to the 


leaning against the wall 


who sniggered and said she 
had never ‘eard of it. ‘No,’ said the first, ‘we 
don’t have that’—as if I had asked for Lady 
Chatterley in Hindi. W. H. Smith may hardly 
expect their sales staff actually to read books, but 
1 would have thought they could train them not to 
snigger smugly when showing evidence of their 


she asked another, 


own ignorance and the shop’s lack of stock. 

Later, I failed to obtain the same book from 
five shops down the Charing Cross Road, from 
Better Books to Zwemmer’s; in each case some- 
one literate knew what book I meant, and either 
looked for it or explained courteously that it was 
out of stock. And in most of them I was beguiled 
into buying some other book instead. There is a 
moral here. but I can’t say I expect Smith’s to 
take it 

* 


Motoring correspondents, and motoring maga- 
t has been said, are too kind to the cars 
They may niggle about the dashboard 


7ines, 
they test 


design, or the speedometer reading but seldom 


do they make fundamental criticisms of the cars’ 
performances 
Whether it is 
ity. But before long there is going to 
The Cor- 


sumers’ Association have acquired a disused air- 


1 just complaint I cannot say 
with author 
be a powerful new critic in the field 


field, one runway of which they plan to use for 
testing motor-cars. Soon they will start publish- 
ing a quarterly journal devoted to reports on the 
performance and structure of motor-cars, but the 
date of the first issue is as yet undecided. 

If it goes as well as the rest of Mr. Caspar 
Brook’s dynamic organisation, which has out- 
grown three lots of offices in as many years, it 
should have a brilliant future. 
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Postscript é as 


1 HAD long hoped that one 
day I should discover an 
English poet in the same 
class as Scotland’s Great 
McGonagall, Poet and 
Tragedian, the best bad 
poet in literary history, 
who began to pipe his 
native woodnotes wild in 
1877 and who never shut 
himself away, as so many 
poets do, in an ivory 
tower, but kept his eye 
cocked at the events of the day, so that he might 
immortalise them in verse: 
*Twas on a Monday morning, and in the year 
of 1884 
That a fire broke out in Bailie Bradford's store, 
Which contained bales of jute and large quanti- 
ties of waste, 
Which the brave firemen ran to extinguish in 
great haste. 
Who, I used to ask myself, would sing of Lon- 
don as McGonagall, the sweet singer of Dundee, 
had hymned Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oban, beauti- 
fui Monikie and, above all, the Tay Bridge, to 
which he addressed many an ode, right up to the 
great disaster: 
Beautiful Railway Bridge of the Silv’ry Tay! 
Alas! Iam very sorry to say 
That ninety lives have been taken away 
On the last Sabbath day of 1879 
Which will be remembered for a very long time. 


At last, and only the other day, I found Lays of 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 


GUITAR Tuition. Cl 


London Town, by WV. A. Eaton, published in 
about 1908 at a shilling. and still a shilling. more 
than half a century later, on a_bookseller’s 
barrow in the Farringdon Road. 

Like McGonagall, Eaton was a God-fearing 
man, easily moved by great preaching. For, just 
a: the very first verses written by the Great 
McGonagall had recalled, of the Rev. George 
Gilfillan of Dundee, that: 

The first time I heard him speak 
"Twas in the Kinnaird Hall, 
Lecturing on the Garibaldi movement, 
As loud as he could bawl. 
so did our own London troubadour sing: 
Oh, for the preachers of olden days, 
For Binney, Parker, Spurgeon, Brock, 
Who warned men of their evil ways 
In thundering tones, like earthquake shock. 
But Eaton had an eye and a heart and a pen for 
humbler folk, too, such as the flower-seller : 
She stood by the edge of the pavement, 
Holding a bunch of bright flowers : 
Changing her feet very often, 
For she had been standing for hours. 


* 


Prefacing Mr. Eaton’s little bunch of blossoms 
from poesy’s garden is a letter from Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree that I commend as a model to all 
public figures who have to trot out meaningless 
civilities to the well-meaning nobodies who 
pester them with their work. Dated ‘His Majesty’s 
Theatre, 1906, it runs, ‘Dear Sir,—I hope you 
will have great success with your Lays of Lon- 
don Town. I am glad that you have included a 
visit to the theatre among the pleasures of 
London. Yours truly, H. Beerbohm Tree.’ 
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And although | cannot, alas, quote in full the 
poet’s visit to the theatre that provided the hard. 
pressed Beerbohm Tree with something nice ‘g 
say, here are the first couple of verses: 


Let us go and spend the evening at a theatre out 
west: 

We require a mental tonic, and you'll find tt is 
the best 

Just to let your inner vision have a turn while 
you sit still; 

You'll soon be interested, with no effort your 
will. 


Cabs and carriages, and motors, whizzi 
us as we go. 

Ladies fair, like fairies stepping. in the lighted 
portico. 

We pass in, with smile triumphant, while the 
crowd wait, two and two, 

We have booked our seats beforehand, that's 
the proper thing to do. 


Now that’s what I call poetry. The trouble with 
those long-haired fellows you see about ‘hese 
days is that they’re so busy giving their inner 
vision a turn that they don’t give a damn about 
what’s the proper thing to do 


* 


No wine better deserves to be my wine of the 


week than the vin rosé a friend of mine ordered 
in a restaurant run by a well-known London 
wine shipper. It looked and tasted, he tells me 
‘like inferior port, watered down, and that was 
also what he told the wine-waitress when he com- 
plained about it. ‘Oh no, sir,’ she replied, ‘I don't 
think there could be any mistake of that sort. We 
don’t bottle it ourselves: it comes already 
bottled from Rosé.’ CYRIL RAY 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatd. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMIFTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 


ESHER, MOLESEY YOUTH CLUB 


cations are invited {trom qualified 
nd women for full-time Club Leader 
above Open Mixed Youth Club 
meets in its OWN premises and caters 
primarily for boys and girls of 15-20 yrs 
Salary, for Teachers and those with 
GROUP WORKS DIRECTOR qualifications approved by the Committee, 
i cordance with the appropriate Burn- 
Scale, ie. £520 x £27.10s.-£1,000 
plus London Allowance. For other 
the normal maximum of the 
scale will be £905 p.a. plus Lon- 

don Allowance 
Application form and further part 
obtainable on receipt of S.A.E 
Chief Education Officer, 
Kings'on-upon-Thames, to 
17th May. 


REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 
The Ministry of Education invites applica- 
tions for posts as Schoolmistresses in 
Girls’ Secondary Schools and Girls’ Train- 
ing Colleges in the Sudan. 
Applicants should possess a University 
Degree in Arts or Science, or a diploma in 
Domestic Science; teaching experience and 
a diploma or certificate of Education de- 
sirable. Candidates musi be single. Ability 
to help with games, out-of-schoo] activi- 
ties and physical education is an advantage 
Appointment will be on contract (with 


TECHNICAL SALES EXECUTIVE 
bonus) for a period of up to five years, in 


for an English Merchant Company established over 25 years trading in the salary range £8.860 to £8.1340 per 
dyes, colours, chemicals, solvents, diluents, plasticisers etc. with a six annum. Commencing salary will be fixed 
figure turnover which it is intended to double within two years. The in accordance with age, qualifications and 
company is the official U.K. distribuior for an American group of ne A Reyes of liv ng neeenee 
international repute. This is a new appointments based on London made os ble 7 nasa ceniie Galion so 
necessary by the expansion plans and the need to groom a man to succeed tween £8.168 and £S.180 per annum. An 
the Director in charge of the Sales Department on retirement. initia) outfit grant of £8.50 is payable on 
Ihe man appointed will be responsible to the Managing Director for appointment (8S l=£1 06d) Leave 
promoting sales of specific products to industrial users, and for advising a 








AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY S ) | 


Canberra 


School of Genera! Studies 
SENIOR LECTURESHIPS IN 
JAPANESE (2 


LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY have been retained to advise on the following appointments Club 


Applications ate invited for appointments 
to two Senior Lectureships in Japanese 
and a Lectureship in Philosophy. The 
successful candidates will be required to 
take up duty as soon as possible after 
appointment 
The salary range for a Senior 
£A2.450-110-£A3,000; and for 
£A1,650-100-£A2,450. Comn 
vill be in accordance with q 
and experience 
Further information and the summary 
forms which must accompany an applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36. Gordon Square, 
London. W ¢ 
close. in Australia 
on 17th JUNE, 196] 


for an organisation engaged mainly in the design and manufacture of 
light engineering products which are in constant demand by the public 
The group, with its main works situated in a pleasant part of the Home 
Counties, has expanded its activities considerably over the past few years 
and now requires a Group Works Director to off-load much of the 
manufacturing responsibilities from the Managing Director. He will, 
therefore, be a member of the Group Board and will be responsible for 
the efficient and economic operating of six factories in the U.K. and 
for giving advice to those overseas. 

Candidates, who should possess professional qualifications in mechanical 
poem must have had extensive experience of factory administration 
and be fully conversant with modern methods of manufacture and 
assembly under mass production conditions, and with up-to-date control 
procedures. 

Preferred age about 40. The salary will be 
contributory pension scheme, and a car 
brief details in contidence quoting referenc 


Lecturer is 
a Lecturer 
sncing salary 
ilifications culars 
from the 
County Hall, 
be returned by 


pplications and 


i 
London 


rround £3.000 plus a non- 
will be provided. Please send 
XSP.2667 to M.B. Berks 


REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 
The Ministry of Education invites applica- 
tions for appointment as Secondary 
Schoolmasters in the Sudan. Masters are 
rticularly required to teach ENGLISH 
to “O” level or the equivalent. 
Vacancies also exist for Masters to teach 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY up to a similar 
level. Applicants should possess a Univer. 
sity Degree in Arts or Science and prefer- 
hold a Certificate f Education 
hing experience and w wness to 
: with games, ph training and 
other school activitie | be an 

advanta 

\ yintment will be 
bonus) for a 
S 
£ 


Industrial Chemicals 


vtract (with 
period of u » five years. 
from £S8.1075 to £8.1675 

Starting salary will be 





lary ranges 
S 1=£1.0 6d) 


comp ie- 


+ n 
able « 


TELEVISION 
xzramme 

reporter 

men and 
everything 
Journalistic 
photographs to 


Leading current affairs pro- 
Strengthen s team of 
nterviewers with full- and part-time 
women who ‘know something abou 
and everything about something 

experience essential. Deta and 
Rox No. 8007 


tances will a candidate's identity be disclosed 
permussion after @ confidential interview at which 


details of the appointment 


In no circums 


seeks to 


crues at the rate of seven days per 
yonth 
them on the processes involved. Candidates preferred age around 30, monte 
P » . le > “< ' he tr . j . 
rmined according to age, qualifications should have a basic knowledge of physics and chemistry and must have Miletranees tenchine ts Tnatich Ge Bocende 
{ A cost of living allowance, , Schools, training colleges and higher ir 
~wed every two months experience in the dyestuff, textile, plastic, rubber or paper industries | titutions of the 
average usually ranges between £8.168 and Salary by arrangement, but not less than £2,000 p.a. plus company car will also be paid on satisfactory 
Outfit Allow- r he ’ } if { . 
f £5.50 is pa fidence quoting reference XSP. 3022 toG. V. Barker-Bentield wera Rage ge: cr By Meccan Moa yo i 
sccrues at the ra { 7 days per - on may be obtained from the Appoir 
il resettlement r ' to British Row, St. James's, London, S.W.1, q 
rs teaching in Enylish in Secondary reference 4/1026 
stry of Education wi so be paid on 
factory completion e period of 
er particulars and rms of applica- he gives 
may be obtained m the Appoint- 
3 
nd Row, St. James’s. London, 
SW 1, qu zg 4/1003 


A special resettlement gratuity to B h 
ind experience had technical sales experience coupled with production or laboratory 
r s payable. The Ministry of Education 
ES 180 per annum. An initial and non-contributory pension scheme. Please send brief details in con tion of the period of contract 
pointment 
month ments Section, Sudan Embassy, 3 Cleveland 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
ols and higher institutions of the 17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. ng date: 31st May, 1961 
contract 
Section, Sudan mbassy, 
ty t " 1961 











UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY I ECTURESHIP AND ASSISTANT 
Christchurch, New Zealand LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY 


Applications are invited apparatenent 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND depending on qualifica - » the posts 
40 and 50, must have experience of POLITICAL 
Irade Union organisations and negotiat- Ar 


I i 
SCIENCE of Lecturer and Assistan Lecturer n 
pp!cations are imvited for 
ng procedures and of the operation of 


the follo -_ History yarn = j ive a good 
— Wy and = positions; Hon urs degree with — zach ng and 
nitiey ouncus xperience as Secret ' research experience, an guaifications 
to either a Trade L nion or Employees SENIOR LECTL RER IN POLITICAL } me or a of the following field 
Inspection of Schools Organisation and of Government and SCIENCE English Social Histor sritish Com 
engine Cuaien foe : eee Local Government Organisation and RER OR VISITING LEC monw h Europe 1 l the Far 
° Gite’ Untermediate S . administration desirable Post on Con- IN POLITICAL SCIENCE Fast nce 1500, Mode Japan 
Secale, decuie tract/gratuity terms. Salary in scale £1,067 mee scat ahi ini chme iii Miata Sout ast The su fates 
St nhaitieied Slaw: to £2,004 inclusive. Quarters at low rental , PP ant }. a . - : on & degre . 
| Béucational Ste Free passages and medica} attention. ‘Out- O Politica) science iste Y, conomics or 
wm x fit and Children’s Education allowances Law, or a comparable degree. 
ALIFIC a Lour of serviee 18-24 months. Low income A special interest in the comparativ 
ididates tor Pp hold an tax. Generous home leave. Further particu- of political institutions or the 
ropriate Universit egree and prefer- lars and Application forms from Direetor tics would be desirable for either post 
hold higher qu i ~s in Educa- Recruitment, Colonial Office. London, but is not essential 
In addition candidat or post no SW, quoting BCD 89 2/013/A 
hould have a Mat hen degree plus Candidates should state their full 
rience in edu ‘ itistics and when apply ing 
educational] 
n this line 
should 
experience in 
hould have 





REPUBLIC DAN 
Ministry of Ed nvites applica- Va 
tor appointment Lecturers and . 

Teachers i lowing 

High Institute fo ning Se 

Schoolmasters 

Institute of Educatic« 

Centre tor 


GOVERNMENT OF 


Labour Relations Officer 
andidates men only, preferably between 


ADEN 


ancy for 


ondary shou 
1 er Ruda 
Training rs im the 
Intermediate Schools a Technical 


LECTt TURER 





e stud 


sociology « 


for a Senior Lecturer will be 
of £1,750 per annum rising by 
rements to £2,000: for a Lec- The eq 
250 per annum, and in the case Colony 1s 
Permanent Lectureship will rise b First-class sea 
wife Live in ce country home. remotely innual increments of £75 to £1,700 per expatriate staff and 
ituated 30 miles Edinburgh. Box Ne snnum. Commencing salary will be in appointment and lea 
sols aceordance with qualifications and ex- at reasonable renta 
penence An made towards receiving 
ravelling expenses Fur her oy ilars 
| metho 


names 
valent 
h 


SHORTHAND hi IST wanted b 


pasta 
painter at ae 


Village 


, att 
illowance is expa 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LPC TURESHIP 
luen st t HISTORY the Secretary, 
langua 1 , sitie of the Br h Commonwealth, 3¢ 
cations are mviee tor th ve juare, London, W.C.1 
SERVICE mentioned position Fe ‘ N a Apr 
b , ns ’ , 
The salary tor a Lecturer is within the th JUNE 
range £A1,730 x LOS x £2435 per ’ 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A36 p.a.) and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act ATHEDRAL SCHOO! Youth Development Wor} ren emises 
he commencing salary will be fixed SOMERSET prior to erection of new I Ay om ant 
according to the qualifications and must possess Organisin bilit 1 gi for 
s . Wanted in September. Scientist 1 teach ‘ . seople ot 
experience of the successtul applicant p TYSICS er GEOLOGY ie leading young peopk {po 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme t 0 o ae ee oes om. Accommodation availab reme. 6 
~ the t | st eve), d a hittle el P ' 4 tren: setae . P 
n cases approved by the University and ae : : weeks’ hoida Bu ! er 
ot Srxt T ' , 
us Bankers married men may be assisted CHE yb A —-* ha Pp work onae!l. Y WC A OR Bake 
Schools and higher in ons of the by louns to purchase a house 
, on ¥ iso be paid on Further particulars and information as Preferably graduate teacher, but might 


Ministry of Educat 
itisfacto completion he period of to the method of application may be suit person with industrial but no teaching 


SYDNEY particulars and information as 
IN MEDIAEVAL C n application may be obtained 
Association of Univer 


obtained 
of Unive 
wealth 


cor ealat 
o five 1961 
" wding 
experience. A 
« 1 ever' 
$ usualiy 
LS.168 and t . per annum 
muifit allowance o 5.50 is payable 
appointment Lea i es at the 

rate of 7 da ) ith 
A special resettlement g lity to British 
teaching in En h im Secondary 


annum 
YOU 
Town 


TH LEADER (exp 


man/woman 2§ f “<permenta 





WEILS ¢ 


masters 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





contract 
Application hould — be nade to the 
Anpointments Section, Sud Embassy, 3 
Cleveland Row, St. James's, oaben. 
§.W.1. quoting reference 4/1000 
Closing Date: 71st Mav. 1961 


Associatiog 
Common- 
Londoa, 


obtained from the Secretary, 

of Universities of the British 

wealth, 36, Gordon ae, 
w.c 


close in Aus 
on %th JUNE 


Applications and 


faa 
London, 1%o1 





experience, 
Modern Lab. Burnham Scale with board 
residence for single man: help with accom 
modaiion given (© married applicants 
(New houses available near school.) Shore 
application form from Head Maser 


SCOTSMAN (Q 

erative work of a . ‘ nm 
articulate & 
work Box 


ued Overieal 


remun 
Literate, 
Prepared & 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets e exceed £2,500,00¢ 


Are paying 1Y, p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet frorr 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments i«« 
( OANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC. 


4 
: 
‘ 
( 
‘ 











INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Setu 
ments, Annuities. Sales or advances trom 54 
arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage Foster & 
Coghili Ltd., 26 St. James’s St., S.W.1. (WHI 
5561.) 

MORTGAGE LOANS LTD., are paying 7} % 
interest on deposit accounts. For further de- 
tails of this investment opportunity, write for 
Brochure (27) to Mortgage Loans Ltd., 79 
Piccadilly, Manchester 

% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNIS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


FILMS 


DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever 


elore 

ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write , — the Managing 

di 
ASPECT PRODUC TIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY.’ Miss 
Keller plays herself in this filmed biography 
narrated by Katherine Cornell. American 
Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance, 
Thursday, May 11, 6.30 p.m. Admission free 


CONCERTS 


MUSIC OF THE American Civil War Il: The 
Confederacy, a cantata on Music of the South, 
1861-65, by Richard Bales. Recorded at the 
National Gallery, Washington American 
Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance, 
Thursday, May 11, 12.30 p.m. Admission free 
RECITAL by the Choir of Friends School, 
Saffron Walden, and the Macnaghten Quartet 
Schubert’s Quintet in C major (op. 163) 
Bach's Cantata No. 34. Motets by Palestrina 
and others. Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Tuesday, May 9, 7.30 p.m. Tickets 
10s., 7s. 6d., 5s. from Friends Book Centre 
(same address) or at door. In aid of Quaker 
work oversea 


WIGMORE HALL 
WIGMORE STREET, W.1 
Saturday, May 13th, 1961 


at3 p.m. 
IN AID OF CHRISTIAN ACTION 
ecital 
WILFRED BROWN (Tenor) 
JOHN WILLIAMS (Guitar) 
Tickets: reserved 21/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6 
(unreserved 5/-). 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, 
E.C.4. CITy 6869 


London, 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


5 Ree 4 Postal Serwice 


0 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain c 


Name 
Address 


Registered as a Newspaper. "Second- class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., 











CONCERTS—centd. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Director of Music: William Glock 
Secretary: John Amis 
DARTINGTON HALL, Devon 
JULY 29-AUGUST 26 
Artists and Teachers Include 

Elizabeth Soderstrom Kerstin 

Dame Maegie Teyte, Jennifer 

John Oxgdon jward Sieve 

Malcolm, Bruno Maderna 

Norbert Brainu Maicoln 

Nono, Peter Gelihorn, Reg 

William Pleeth David 

Keller, Virgi! Thoms 

Aiexander Goehr Alic 2 

Drolc String Quartets Ren 

directed by Mic hael Howar 

Music Singer rected 

Treacher. Me Ensemble Julian Bream 

Consort Send id. stamp for iiustrated 

Prospec rR gistrar. SSoM.. 2 Beau 
fort Hi yuse, Beaulort Str S W.3 


MEETINGS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quake 
House, Euston Road N.W.1. Sunday, 
at 6.30 p.m Re-creation through Worship 
Speaker: Kathleen "M Ashford 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Sireet, 
W.1. Drawings of Italy by Vanvitelli. 9.30-5 30, 
Saturdays 9.30-1 


‘CHANGING PATTERNS in American Scien- 
tific Education,’ a lecture by Dr H. Osgood 
Science Attache, U.S. Embassy, London 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Wednesday, May 10, 6.30 p.m 
Admission free 


LEI€ESTER GALLERIES’ May Exhibitions 
new paintings by JOHN CRAXTON and 
RUTHERFORD Original! etchings and lithos 
by artists. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
NEW LONDON Gallery, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. 10-5° Sat. 10-12. TEN SCULPTORS and 
paintings by TADE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures entitled “‘La grande bréche dans 
la tradition historique de la Gréce au septi¢me 
si¢cle de notre ére’’ will be delivered by 
Professor D. A. Zakythinos (Athens) at 5.30 
p.m. on tf and 1S May at the University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. The lectures 
will be delivered in French. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKE’ 
James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar 
THE NEW FRONTIER. Six lectures on > 
unconscious mind. Thursday at 1.15 
Botolph's Crypt, junction of Aldgate Hounds. 
ditch. May 11th Introductory. Dr. D. Stafford 
Clark, the York Clinic. Free 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures entitled *‘The Metaphysical Prob- 
lem of Plato's Theory of Ideas’ will be 
delivered by Professor G. Martin (Bonn) at 
5.30 p.m. on 16 and 18 May at Birkbeck 
College, Malet Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture on 
‘Archive and Library Problems of Canada’ 
will be delivered by Dr. W. Kaye Lamb 
(Dominion Archivist and National Librarian, 
Canada) at 5.30 p.m. on Tuesday 16 May at 
University College (Gustave Tuck Theatre), 
Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET 
James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar 
LONDON: A lecture on 
‘Contemporary American Music’ will be de- 
livered by Dr. Aaron Copland at 5.30 p.m 
on Tuesday 16 — at the University of Lon 
don, Senate House, W.C.1 ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOL i “TIC KET 


UNIVERSITY Of 


James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Edmond 
Kapp: a retrospective exhibition of paintings 
drawings, 1911-1961. 20th April to 19th 
inclusive. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2- 
closed Mondays. Admission fre Adjoins 
gate East Station 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E.), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


Parents 











THE SPECTATOR, 


EDUCATIONAL— ‘contd. 


POSTAL L TUITION tor G.C , London Uni v 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL 5. "B.D., Degrees, 
Also tor Law Professional 
Prospectus: E. W 
LL.B., Director ot Studies, Dept 
1394.) 


Diplom aS 
inatsons 


92, Wolsey Hall, Oxtord. (E 


ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER, 
Cardiganshire 

fhe 135th s on opens 13 Oc 
Si David's is a residential universi 
College which grants the degrees ol 
and BA. (Arts) under Royal Char 
vith Honours and General Degree Cou 
Full university entrance requirement are 
necessary, and details may be obtained 
trom the Principal. Applications are now 
being accepted tor 1961-2 and 1962-3 
Students are eligible for all State and 
L.E.A. scholarships and grants 


SHE MONNAIE Preparatory School, Guern 
sey. A few vacancies tor boarders in Septe 
ber. Boys prepared for Common Entrance 
Public Schools. Prospectus on application 
ecs 47 guineas per term 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


TECHNOLOGICAL MAN (6th-30th) Aug 
Technolozical niversity. DELFT, Holland 
lectures, discussions (English): Visits to cultura! 
industrial and civic centres £24 incl b/t 
Apply: ISU. 59 Gloucester Pi., W.1 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND 

RESEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Govern- 
ment, Social Administration, Social 
Anthropology or Sociology, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a furcher period not exceeding two 
years. The studentships are normally of 
the value of £350 or £400. They are offered 
to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master in this or 
any other approved University. Applica- 
tions should be sent not ‘later than July 
Ist, 1961, to the Registrat, the University, 
Manchester, 13, from whom further par 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained 


LITERARY 


YOU'VE always meant to write. Don't let 
the tinie slip by. The LSJ, founded over 40 
years ago under the patronage of the Press, 
has an unmatched record of success 
“Wrting for the Press’’ is free from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 


BELFAST DISCUSSIONS 


Our stupid way of life is a menace to 
happiness. EMPLOYMENT has its subtle 
miseries no less than unemployment. On 
every continent children starve; good men 
lie in prisons; prejudice, of race and 
religion, divides us; everywhere vile 
weapons accumulate. T> end all this, to 
build a sound political force we must 
insist on the need for clarity of aim and 
principle Belfast readers are invited to 
write for details of our activities to 
The Secretary, 
THE WORLD SOCIALIST 
(Ireland), 
24 Newington Avenue 


PARTY 


Belfast 


EAT WELL and cheaply 
“Guide Gastronomique' 1961"’ 
Bookshops 8s. 6d. or 9s. pf 
Regent Street, W.1 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
No Sales—-No Fees Students’ work appears 
in ali markets. Prospectus free from Dept 
B.23. British Institate of  Fiction-Writing 
Science Ltd., Chronicle House, Fleet Street 
B.C4 ; 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.c. 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting rmrospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is training 
writers in the techniques of TV on behalf of 
ITV companies. Let us train you to write 
Drama, Comedy, Serials, etc. Apply: TV 
Writing School, Dept. 400, 14 Sackville Street, 
W.1, or phone REGent 0721 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 


in France (7s.-15s_) 
(Hacheite) 
Hachette, 127 


Arcadian 


Post ‘Office. Published a THE SPEC TAPOR Lrp., at its s Offices, 99 Gower St., 


Exam- 
Shaw Fietcher, 
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POPP DID AL LDA AP AD APPA csi 
"i ARE YOu BETWEEN 16 AND 35: 
Yoars not inches, if you wash daily, well w 
at least, speak to others and don't get dri 
iightly you will be like us and very welcon 
Doin one of our CONTINENTAL HOLIDA 
We try to keep costs to a minimum bu 
very good hotels 
vely holiday write for broct 
GAZELLE HOLIDAYS 
15 Belie tsie Rozed, Leeds, 10 











SECRETARIA- SERVICES 


ACCI R. TYPING 2/6 1.000 carbs. € 
5 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, K 
AN EFFICIENI yping service M 
Murray, 756a Finchley Rd., N.W.11 
EFFICIENT! [yping vice Mr. A. Mu 
7564 Finchicy Rd., N.W.IL FRE 0842 
INTELLIGENT TYPING. Margaret Jo 
Victoria Ro Surbiton, Sv. MS 2/9 pe 
wds. TV plays t/9 page 

MSS. TYPE!), 2s. 6d. 1,000 wor 6 
bor Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallir 
Surrey. lel Wallington 2496 
PTYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. >} 
6136 

IYPING. M'scripis etc. 2/3 per 1,000 
4d. Taylor, 3 St. Hilary Dr., Wallasey 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through ag S/- 
postage 6d., trom Victor Hilton (SPE), Sundial 
House, Torquay 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Parms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track through 
Britain; 5/- posted. S.P. Hilton, Sundial House, 
Torquay 

THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE to yood 
eating in Gt. Britain is the new edition of 
THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1961/62, edited 
by Raymond Postgate from recommendations 
by Good Food Club members, published by 
Cassell, 7s. 6d., from all booksellers. ‘Postyate 
is incorruptible. It is now possible te go round 
Britain on his back.’—John Freeman, ‘New 
Statesman.’ 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people com 
sult us. The right person for the right fat 
ere flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Fiat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.t. HYD 2545 (26 
hours). 

3 CATS (2 Siamese, 1 tortoiseshell) sharing 
s/c flat nr. Ldn. Zoo with 3 humans, don't 
mind being out-numbered, so w'd 4th gir! like 
to join us? GULiver 9785 (W/e or evening) 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





EXMOOR, N. DEVON. Good food, glorious 
scenery, fishing, riding. Complete change. 
Lorna Doone Farm, Malmsmead, Nr. Lynton, 
N. Devon 
OXFORD: Pleasant 4-roomed flat, for ex- 
change for any size flat in or about London. 
period between mid-June and end of 
3. Oakthorpe Mansions, Oxfor 
RADNORSHIRE. Delightful country house to 
let. 6 weeks July, September. Trout fishing 
Help available. Moderna appliances. Box No 
R010 


TRAVEL 


TOUR IN IRELAND? We offer private car 
with driver-guide and hotel accommodation. 
Travel in comfort with your own party, limited 
to four persons. Write Irish Private Car 
Tours, Murrintown, Wexford, Ireland 








SPECTATOR 
INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of 

contents and contributors to 

Volume 205 of the ‘Spectator’ 

(July — December, 1960) is 
available. 


Crders, and a remittance of 5s. 
per copy should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WCI1 
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